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Jbserve Christian Vocation Day 


Here are your materials 


@ Attractive worship bulletins containing an 
“Order of Service” for Christian Vocation Day. 


Available in quantity at no charge. 


@ Topic on the theme “God's Labor Union” to be used as 
background for your program. See page 32 of this issue 
of LUTHER LIFE, and page 17 of the spring issue of 
HIGH IDEALS. 


ther League of America 


28 Spruce Street, Room 825 @ Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Sy OUT H MAKE ON EWS: 


185 Youth Attend Caribbean LL Conventio: 


One hundred and eighty-five of the Caribbean Luther League 
300 members attended the convention in San Pablo Church; San Jua 
Puerto Rico, Feb. 22. Fifteen visitors were also present. 


Esperanza Miranda was re-elected 
president of the young synodical or- 
ganization. Other officers chosen were: 
Vice president, Carmen I. Turul; re- 
cording secretary, Loyda Centeno; sta- 
tistical secretary, Gonzalo Duprey; 
treasurer, Lormel Peeble; pastor ad- 
visor, the Rev. Francisco Molina. 

“The LLA program versus the 
Caribbean LL program was the main 
discussion topic, presented in the form 
of a socio-drama,’ LUTHER LIFE Cor- 
respondent Raquel Agosto reported. 
“The group of leaguers were very en- 
thused at the idea of being affliated 
to the LLA. They promised to carry 
out the LLA program and to comply 
with the obligations they have already 
taken as theirs.” LLA representative at 
the sessions was Associate Secretary 
Arthur Bauer. 

A budget of $1,200 was approved. 
Convention theme was ‘‘Lord, Use Me 
in Your Service.” 


LSAA announces Ashram plans 


The 1955 Ashram of the Lutheran 
Student Association of America will 
be held at the School of Fine Arts, 
University of Alberta, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada, Aug. 27-Sept. 2. Camp fee 
will be $29 and registration will be 
$9, making a total of $38. 

The Ashram will focus its attention 
on the tale of ‘The People of God” 
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in the various communities of conter 
porary life. Dr. Krister Stendahl of tl 
University of Uppsala, Sweden, will | 
Bible study leader. The Rev. Hen 
Horn, Cambridge, Mass., will be cha 
lain. 

Registration will be limited to 6( 
participants. 


Execs go visiting 

To increase understanding betwe 
the Pittsburgh LL and its conferenc 
the Pittsburgh executive committee h 
initiated a program of holding cor 
mittee meetings in different confe 
ences. First session was at St. Luke 
Church, Youngwood, in the Green 
burg Conference. 

Conference President Richard . 
Harrold, his executive committee, ar 
St. Luke’s leaguers were hosts. Green 
burg leaguers ‘“‘sat in’ on the synodic 
executive meeting .. . 

Pittsburgh’s Central Conference h 
labeled its stewardship venture 
youth “Central Conference on Tou 
The ‘tour’ was started, Jan. 9, at 
vent Church, Wilkinsburg. Successi 
meetings were at Aspinwall; Trini 
Clairton; Emanuel, Bellevue; and Tr 
ity, Bridgeport, Ohio. 

Over 500 leaguers attended the s 
sions, and more than 300 pledged 


ichard Harrold, left, and John Paul “Jiggs” Gruber, Jr., 


pve 10 per cent of their income to 
enevolent purposes. Participants in 
Fe program from the Central execu- 
ve committee were Nancy Jacobs, 
uirley Lieb, Betty Urban, June Burg- 
» Irma Fincke, Will Schweitzer, and 
ger Young. 


ergenites work and play 


A combination workshop and recre- 
‘onal weekend was attended by 30 
iguers from young people’s units of 
‘rgen District leagues of the New 
rsey Synod. Site was Holiday Hills, 
ling, N. Y. 


Rutherford leaguers directed a ses- 
on how to prepare worship serv- 
’s for league meetings. Nutley young 
ople presented a Bible quiz. Teaneck 
\guers demonstrated techniques of a 
sech choir. 

ecreation included ice skating, to- 
ganning, square dancing, informal 


Pittsburgh president, 
iscuss new conference visitation plan with Greensburg Conference LL executives. 


singing, hiking, and ping pong. 
Leaders describe occupations 


Almost 200 leaguers from New 
York’s Western District attended a 
rally centered on the theme “Christian 
Vocations” at St. Paul’s Church, Eg- 
gertsville. 

Speakers included Dr. Fredric B. 
Irvin, president of Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa.; Sister Evelyn Houl- 
royd, associate secretary of the ULC 
Board of Deaconess Work; the Rev. 
John D. Garhart, chaplain of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y.; Ian 
A. Morrison, dean of men at Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N. Y.; and the 
Rev. William A. Rowen, pastor of St. 
Timothy's Church, Grand Island. 

In his presentation concerning the 
ministry, Pastor Rowen told the 
leaguers that he had never had a deci- 
sive conviction of a call to the ministry. 
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Instead his call came through gradual, 
positive spiritual growth. 


Turn spotlight on missions 


New York's Genesee Valley District 
held its largest missionary rally within 
recent years when 131 leaguers filled 
Emmanuel Church, Rochester. A total 
of $111.02 was given for the Puerto 
Rico project. 

Speaker was the Rev. Wilburn C. 
Ablrich, who has worked with migrant 
Puerto Ricans in the East Rochester 
area for several years .. . 

Costumes and authentic music were 
a part of the mission festival held by 
the senior unit of Peace LL, Rochester. 

The session started with devotions 
and reports on India, Pakistan, and 


Ceylon. Leaguers sat on the floor t 
eat the supper that followed. 

Following the meal Tom Swartz an 
Ed LaVigne put on an Indian pla) 
“The Camel and the Jacko.” 


New Jersey districts merge 


Official notice has been sent frot 
the New Jersey Synod that the Ne 
Jersey LL has been approved as yout 
auxiliary of the synod. 

As a part of suggested reorganiz. 
tion plans, the old Bergen and Hudso 
districts merged into the Norther 
Conference of the New Jersey LL, Jat 
23. Approximately 350 attended th 
affair at St. Paul's, Teaneck. Erwi 
Roedel, Rochelle Park, was electe 
president. 


Costumes and Oriental food and music are features of the mission festival he 
at Peace LL, Rochester. Leaguers concentrated on India, Pakistan, and Ceylo 
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SERVICE PROJ Bers” 


JCYM asks for books 


The United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, of which LLA is a member, has 
ssued a call for books to be sent over- 
eas. 


“Some have heard of the missionary, 
‘rank Laubach, through whose efforts 
ome six million people in Asia and 
Africa have learned to read,’ UCYM 
as announced. ‘“But how many know 
hat these same six million have fewer 
ooks to read than are found in one 
f our libraries. There is, perhaps, one 
sible for every 1,000 persons and in 
ll of West Africa there is not one 
wublic library. Some groups have recog- 
ized the opportunity, the Communists 
‘rominent among them, and are fur- 
lishing books and ideas contrary to the 
aith and freedom in which we strong- 
» believe.” 

African students, seeing the need 
or books, have organized the Society 
or African Education. Some of these 
tudents have copied whole books 
mghand, so they might have them for 
leir Own. 

“Books of all descriptions for every 
ge are needed,’ the announcement 
ontinues, “books for children, all 
inds of textbooks, encyclopedias, dic- 
onaries, books on science, mathema- 
cs, history, religion, and standard 
ovels—but most of all the Bible. No 
esterns, etc. The books should be re- 
int enough to be in current use and 
sould be in good condition. Science, 
edical, or technical books should, in 
ost cases, be those published after 
140. Money is also needed for send- 
these books to their destination.”’ 


Books may be sent to any of the 
following addresses: 

Society for African Education, 
Morningside Community Center, 360 
West 122nd St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity, 44 East 23rd St., New York 
LO, N.c¥s 

Dr. J. S. Kunkle, Readers Service, 
Stoney Point, Rockland County, N. Y. 


Pay for parish workers 


This summer door bells will ring 
and mimeograph machines will clack 
because leaguers of the Texas and 
Louisiana Synod have sponsored sum- 
mer parish workers for mission and 
congregational work. The league will 
pay expenses of at least two workers 
and assist others. 

The parish workers will do jobs 
ranging from conducting ‘door to 
door’’ surveys in mission areas to cut- 
ting stencils for busy pastors. In gen- 
eral, they help the pastor to which they 
are assigned in doing any task in which 
he feels he needs help. 

This will be the third year that the 
Texas and Louisiana LL has sponsored 
the summer program. 


Two car loads of magazines 


The Protestant chaplain at one of 
New York State’s two training schools 
for delinquent boys watched as a group 
painted the house on the school 
grounds that his family occupied. Dur- 
ing the odd moments when they were 
not hanging on to the handles of paint 
brushes they intently read comic books 
of the “horror” type. 

An impromptu forum developed on 
the spot. What does the word “comic” 
mean? What need in the life of an 
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adolescent does a comic fill? What 
constitutes good reading habits ? 

The climax of the incident came 
when one lad who, having folded up 
his comic and thrown it into a nearby 
trash basket, said, “Okay. I’m sold. 
Do you have anything better handy ?” 

The next evening, without any 
knowledge of the incident at the chap- 
lain’s house, Leaguer John Fice sug- 
gested to New York’s Genesee Valley 
District executive committee that the 
district collect magazines for the boys 
at the school. Arrangements were made 
to inform all leagues in the district of 
the project. 

Two car loads of magazines have 
been delivered. The chaplain reports 
that the “hooper rating” of comics has 
gone down considerably. 

“These periodicals are being distrib- 
uted to the cottages,”’ Assistant Super- 
intendent R. L. Sullivan recently wrote 
the leaguers, “and you may be sure 
they are a very welcome addition to our 
cottage program. Your interest 1s very 
much appreciated.” 


-EVANGELISM® 


31 promise to come 


Thirty-two calls were made by 
leaguers from Philadelphia’s “Area C” 
as part of an evangelism rally at Ad- 
vent Church. Result: Thirty-one young 
people promised to come to church or 
Luther League. One definitely refused. 
(Thirteen other homes were also vis- 
ited, but the young prospects were 
either not at home or had moved 
away.) 

Careful planning preceded the rally. 
The Rev. Peter J. Dexnis, pastoral ad- 
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“Area C’ leaguers get visitation assigt 
ment. Facts about prospect are on carc 


visor to “Area C,” personally wrote t 
other ministers of that part of the city 

“This will be an opportunity,” h 
stated, “for training and studying s 
that the leaguers may be able to retur: 
to their churches with the inspiratior 
information, and materials to evange 
lize among young people for thei 
home congregations. It is known the 
youth are the most effective evangelist 
among their own kind.” 


Members of the area working com 
mittee visited the churches to tel 
leaguers of plans for the rally. The 
based their presentation on LLA 
pamphlet, ‘Guide for Youth Evange 
lism,” and left a copy of the guide fe 
each leaguer to study. Letters were als 
sent to congregational league pres: 
dents and evangelism secretaries urs 
ing their cooperation. 

The three units of Advent LL drey 
up a prospect list. Included were yout 


sho did not belong to either the church 
t the LL, youth who had been con- 
rmed but who were inactive, and 
outh who attended church but did not 
ike part in LL activities. Assignment 
ards were prepared, telling something 
f the prospects so the callers would 
ot walk into the homes cold. 


Rigid time schedule 


On the day of the rally the time 
chedule was followed to the minute. 
egistration was from 3 to 3:30 P.M. 
Registration cards were to be returned 
» home churches so pastors would 
now which of their young people had 
sceived training in this evangelism 
<perience. ) 

Worship was from 3:30 to 4 P.M. 
ith the Rev. Ivan Hagedorn speaking. 
Yords of welcome were delivered 
‘om 4 to 4.10 P.M. by Advent’s senior 


taguer reports on his call. Thirty-two 
its were completed within 45 minutes. 


president Maude Williams and Phila- 
delphia Conference's lay advisor Ray 
Volkwine, and the folder ‘“Instruc- 
tions for Youth Visitor” was dis- 
tributed. 

From 4:10 to 4:40 Pastor Dexnis 
explained the motives and methods of 
visitation. The pastor and 12-year-old 
Carole Fretz demonstrated how a call 
might be made. Leaguers were in- 
structed to invite others in a friendly 
way on the grounds that: (1) Young 
people want to know what to believe 
about God and what to believe about 
right and wrong. (2) They want to do 
something to make a better world. The 
church offers this opportunity. (3) 
Forgiveness of sins is needed. (4) 
Friendship is sought. A Lutheran 
church can be a second home where 
youth can find friendly people. (5) 
The prospects should come to church 
for life in Christ. 

From 4:40 to 4.50 assignments were 
made. This was done in the following 
manner: Forty-five of Advent’s 
leaguers lined the wall. A prospect 
card was given to each one. A non- 
Adventer was then teamed up with an 
Adventer, matching a boy and girl 
whenever possible. From 5 to 5:45 
P.M. the visitation was conducted. 

From 5.45 to 6 P.M. the young 
people shared interesting experiences 
from their visits. Dinner was served 
from 6 to 6:45. From 6:45 to 7:15 
further instructions were given by Pas- 
tor Dexnis, using the LLA booklet 
“Evangelism Is Your Big Job.” 


Tickets for your problem 

Bored with summer monotony? 
Looking for something to do? We have 
enclosed seven tickets to take care of 
your problem. They are free tickets 
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with time and station of the summer 
Luther League meetings. This summer 
can be your great opportunity to meet 
Christ as a personal friend. 


So read a letter sent to Luther 
leaguers of St. John’s Church, Hagers- 
town, Md., last summer. Attached to 
the letter was a “‘ticket’’ listing dates 
and types of sessions the LL would con- 
duct in July and August. 


Attendance in these two months al- 
most doubled that of the two months 
preceding the letter. The success has 
spurred St. John’s to try the same idea 
this summer. 


RECREATION” 


17-year-old track star 


When 17-year-old Frank Finnerty 
(see cover picture) enters Cornell Uni- 
versity this fall, upper class track men 
had better look to their laurels, for the 
medals he carries don’t seem to slow 
him down. Last October he capped off 
his high school career by winning the 
Columbia Cup All-High cross-country 
run for the third consecutive year. This 
last time he edged out 95 other con- 
testants in the Buffalo, N. Y., race. 

The Luther leaguer from Atonement 
Church ran the 2.9 mile Delaware Park 
course in 15:37.9 despite slippery, rain- 
soaked ground. He attends Technical 
Vocational High School in Buffalo. 


LL basketball tournament 


More than 50 leaguers, from seven 
different teams, participated in the an- 
nual Pacific LL Southern Conference 
basketball tournament held in Port- 
land, Ore., Jan, 29. 

St. Andrew’s, Portland, sparked by 


high point man Terry Holenbetz 
edged out St. Mark’s, Salem; Trinity 
Longview, Wash.; and St. Mark’s 
Portland, before regaining the cham 
pionship trophy. 

A fired-up six from St. Mark’s, Sa 
lem, again copped the girl's basketbal 
crown. This 1s the seventh  straigh 
year they have won. This time they 
defeated St. James’, Portland, in the 
championship game. Bev Bain of St 
James’ and Doreen Zeusky of St 
Mark’s vied for high point honor: 
with 12 markers each. 


Spirit was at a high pitch during the 
tournament since opposing teams hac 
vowed that St. Andrew's and St 
Mark’s would not take the champion. 
ship again. Nevertheless, after a hectic 
and exciting tournament, last year’s 
champions again emerged victorious. 

Following the tournament, player: 


and rooters attended a banquet spon- 
sored by St. Mark’s, Portland. 


Hilarious meeting 
The annual congregational meeting 


at St. Peter's Church, Clearspring, Md.. 
was no dull affair this year. Luther 


leaguers put on a “Two for the 
Money” show. 
Contestants were chosen from 


among the members who had attended 
the fellowship supper and business 
meeting that preceded the recreational 
feature. The unrehearsed interviews 
produced much merriment. One mar 
ried couple, for instance, could Bal 
agree on the number of years they 
had been married. 

Most questions concerned the con 
gregation: Name someone in the con 
gregation whose last names begin 
with A, B, C, etc. Name members o 


he congregation away at school or in 
service. Name members of last year’s 
hurch council. Name Sunday school 
eachers or substitutes. 


Leaguer Carlton Ernst portrayed 
derb Shriner. Frank Kelley was the 
>rofessor and Alta Lesher was the an- 
1ouncer. Other leaguers assisted in 
iming and marking the seconds and 
computing the winnings of couples. 
ince the totals occasionally went over 
1,000, the contestants were told to 
ollect their earnings themselves from 
he church council, which has just pre- 
ented the 1955 budget. 


5,000 students enroll 


_ More than 25,000 students are en- 
dolled in the 31 Lutheran four-year 
plleges in the U. S. and Canada, the 
ational Lutheran Educational Con- 
erence has announced. Sixty-three per 
ent of these students are Lutheran. 


Statistics for non-Lutherans are as 
ollows: 1,763 Methodists; 1,625 Ro- 
van Catholics; 1,242 Presbyterians; 
18 Baptists; 560 Episcopalians; 520 
ws; 390 Reformed; 376 Congrega- 
onal Christians; and 61 Disciples. 
lembers of other denominations total 
(001, while 502 gave no church af- 
‘iation. 


opose school of missions 


First steps toward the opening of a 
hool of missions to prepare young 
en and women for overseas mission- 
y service have been taken by the ULC 
oard of Foreign Missions. Plans call 
f it to operate in connection with one 
the 10 seminaries in the ULC. 

“Government and industry have es- 


tablished training programs especially 
for their personnel serving overseas,” 
Dr. Earl S. Erb, executive secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Board, has stated. 
“It is certainly no less important that 
the servants of the church should be 
adequately prepared.” 

A bachelor’s degree will be required 
for entrance in the school. Courses will 
lead to a degree of Master of Science 
in Missionary Education. 


Dorm burns at Hartwick 


Students who have a repressed desire 
that the school burn down had a hey- 
day at Hartwick College recently. Leit- 
zell Hall, men’s dormitory, burned 
brilliantly. 

The 60 men who were deprived of 
their rooms set up temporary quarters 
in the college field house. Arrange- 
ments were then made for them to 
move into a women’s dormitory and 
into fraternity houses on campus. 

A campaign has been started to raise 
$200,000 for construction of a new 
dormitory. 


Stagg resigns as coach 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, Jr., son of ‘Mr. 
Football,” ended 31 years of coaching 
recently when he resigned as football 
coach at Susquehanna University, Se- 
linsgrove, Pa. He will continue at the 
Lutheran school as teacher of physical 
education and personal hygiene and as 
manager of intramural games. 

Eight of the 10 best years of foot- 
ball for S.U. have been since he joined 
the coaching staff in 1935. In 1940 and 
in 1951 he led the Crusaders to unde- 
feated seasons. 

From 1947 to 1953 Mr. Stagg and 
his famous father worked together at 
Susquehanna. 


Cornerstone laid in Argentina 


Leaguers could have seen visible 
recognition of their efforts had they 
been in Buenos Aires on Nov. 28. 
Liga Luteranna de America (Luther 
League of America) appeared on the 
colorful parchment which was_ in- 
serted in the cornerstone of the new 
Argentina Lutheran seminary build- 


Bia sags aE 


Argentine minister smooths mortar on cor- 
nerstone of LLA’s 1953 mission project. 
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ing. LLA had given $29,588 for the 
three-story building in 1953. 

Among the six pastors participat- 
ing in the service was the Rev. Bela 
Leslo, a native Hungarian who has 
recently been appointed director of the 
school, located in the Buenos Aires 
suburb, Manuel de Pinazo. 

Nine boys are being given special 
preparation in the pre-seminary to pre- 
pare them for theological studies. Five 
of these men will enter the seminary 
in March. A sixth student will come 
from Venezuela. 


LLA project gets land 

After five years of work and plan. 
ning, land has been secured for ¢ 
high school building in Skeldon 
British Guiana. Plans for this 1946-46 
LLA. project are now in the hands o! 
the architect, awaiting specification: 
and estimates. Work is expected te 
begin next month, following approva 
by the ULC Board of Foreign Mis 
sions. 

In the 11 years since its formatior 
into a synodical group, the Luthe: 
League of British Guiana has growr 
from a few scattered groups to a mem. 
bership of 40 leagues. Leagues have 
been formed as far as 140 miles uf 
the Berbice River. 


17-year-old council member 


We at St. Paul’s read with interes 
the write-up in the January LUTHE 
Lire about the 20-year-old counc 
member as “‘one of the youngest in th 
country.” It has been the practice he 
for many years to have a council me 
ber from each organization in t 


hurch, including the two oldest age 
sroups of the Luther League. In line 
vith this custom it is possible to have 
wo council members below the age of 
20. At the present time the youngest 
ull-fledged member is Elaine Marten 
rom the senior league. She is a mere 
7. 

HAROLD SKINNER, Student Pastor 

St. Paul’s Church 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Answer to Belter 


(See “Letters” in April LUTHER 
AFE, beginning on page 13). 

When a conflict arises in the con- 
‘itutional aims of a group, the group 
nay do one of three things: 1) 
change the aims. 2) Disregard one 
im in favor of the other. 3) Synthe- 
ize both into a single aim. This lat- 
tr step is the one that has been fol- 
owed by the Christian vocation com- 
uittee. 


The question arises: ‘How do you 
est encourage Christians to go into 
aurch work?” The answer should be 
mple: ‘The same way you should en- 
surage any Christian to make an im- 
ortant decision in his life—follow his 
hristian faith.” 


The primary method of encouraging 
vung people to serve in the church 
bes not entail a continental distribu- 
on of “Why You Should Be a Min- 
ver’ pamphlets. It does, however, en- 
il the recognition of a simple fact: If 
man should be a minister, he should 
-one. If he is a Christian, he will not 
‘ve to be spoon-fed the advantages 
id disadvantages of a certain profes- 
on. 

I believe that the best way to encour- 
young people to enter full-time 


church work is by helping them be- 

come aware of God’s call to a rela- 

tionship with Him and by helping 
them become aware of the full impli- 

cations of stewardship of life. How a 

special department could better en- 

courage leaguers to serve in the or- 
ganized church, I do not see. I do not 
believe that genuine Christians with 
the qualifications for the ministry 

(which includes desire) need to be 

pushed into positions of formal lead- 

ership. They can only be pulled by the 
love of God. 

Pastor Belter should be reminded 
that the LLA Christian vocation divi- 
sion is not permitted by the United 
Lutheran Church to work directly in 
local leagues. We work through state 
and synodical leagues. 

In line with this ruling of the 
church, the CV committee writes 
monthly to state and synodical CV sec. 
retaries requesting and suggesting pos- 
sible promotion in certain phases of 
our program. Those letters dealing 
specifically with church vocations are: 
JANUARY—Missions as a vocation. 
FEBRUARY—Ministry as a vocation. 
JuNge—Diaconate as a vocation. 

The letters dealing indirectly with 
church vocations are: 
Aprit—Development of abilities for 

life work while in college and sem- 

inary. 

JuLty — Realization of God's call 
through reading. 

Aucust—Films and _ filmstrips on 
Christian vocation, church vocations, 
and general stewardship of life. _ 

OcroBER—Discovery of one’s indi- 
vidual interests and abilities. 

This leaves only: 

MarcH—Personal spiritual life. 
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May—Christian Vocation Day empha- 
sis (varies from year to year). 

SEPTEMBER—YOuth service in the or- 
ganized church, such as Sunday 
school teaching. 

NovEMBER—Stewardship of time and 
money. 

DECEMBER—Bible reading. 

I believe that Pastor Belter will ap- 
preciate that these last five are rather 
necessary. 

Net LUEBKE, Chairman 

LLA Christian Vocation Committee 
Fremont, Nebr. 


JE SPECIAL GIFTS: 


To train youth leaders 


In order to provide seminarians and 
deaconess students with publications 
of the Luther League of America, spe- 
cial loyalty gifts were contributed in 
the last six months of 1954 by the fol- 
lowing: 

CANADA—Trinity LL, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Sherwood LL, Concord, Ont. 

CENTRAL PENSYLVANIA—Grace LL, 
Altoona. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA—Mrs. 
Schafer, Savannah, Ga. 

ILLINOIS—Intermediate unit of St. 
John’s LL; Sterling; Trinity LL, Car- 
thage; Zion LL, Walsh; Immanuel LL, 
Lena; Mrs. Mildred Behnken, Percy; 
Capitol District LL. 

Iowa—St. Luke’s LL, Sioux City. 

KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE—Third LL, 
Louisville, Ky. 

MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA— 
Christ LL, Conyngham; Howard Turk- 
heimer, Jr., Philadelphia; St. James’ 
LL, Reading. 

New York AND New ENGLAND— 
New York City District LL. 
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NortTH CAROLINA—Emmanuel LL, 
Lincolnton; Mt. Moriah LL, China 
Grove. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Macedonia 
Service Men, Prosperity; Mt. Calvary 
LL, Johnston. 

Texas—First English LL, Austin; 
Holy Cross LL, Pawnee. — 


For those away 


To enable LLA to offer LUTHER 
LIFE to young Lutherans in the armed 
forces at a reduced rate, contributions 
were made during the last six months 
of 1954 by the following: 

CALIFORNIA—St. James LL, El Cer- 
rito. 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA — Mrs. 
Edna Knotts, Phyllis Hufford, Donna 
Collins, Donna McCool, H. K. Peters, 
Ronald Kurtz, John R. Cockran, and 
Eleanor Tobler, Altoona. 

Donald Pankake, the Rev. Lloyd W. 
Kleinfelter, and Mrs. Mary Kleinfel. 
ter, Grantville. 

Oscar Lingle, Mrs. Oscar Lingle, 
Beverly A. Lingle, Francis J. Lingle, 
and Karen E. Lingle, Harrisburg. 

Mrs. Charles Gerberich, Lebanon: 
Annamary L. Smith, Lancaster; Ken. 
neth Zimmerman, Sipesville; William 
Clark, Johnston; Janet Henninger 
Elizabethville. 

FLormA—St. Mark’s LL, Miami. 

ILLINOIs — Trinity LL, Milledge 
ville; Capitol District LL. 

MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA— 
St. John’s LL, South Pottstown. 

SouTH CaROLINA—Ascension LL 
Columbia; Good Hope LL, Ward; St 
Matthew’s LL, Pomaria; intermediate 
group of Holy Trinity LL, Anderson 
St. Johannes LL, Charleston; interme 
diate group of Mt. Tabor LL, Wes 
Columbia; St. Paul’s LL, Gilbert. 


Do You Know the Bible? 


A quiz program to change the pace of your topics. 


By Ronald Glossop 


THE following quiz has been de- 
T signed to provide a change from 
ne usual topic presentation. If your 
‘oup finds it can’t answer most of 
he questions, don’t feel embarrassed. 
je realistic, and start studying your 
ible more thoroughly. 


It will be more fun if the members 
on’t attempt to answer the questions 
2fore the meeting is begun. After the 
>ening worship each leaguer should 
ike his (or her, if a female) copy of 
UTHER LIFE and write in the answers 

as many questions as possible. 
Then the quiz has been completed 
‘ores can be totaled by crediting each 
yrrect answer with one point. 50 or 
ver, a scholar; 45-50, excellent; 40- 
5, very good; 30-40, good; 20-30, 
rerage; 10-20, fair; below 10, better 
» to Sunday school more often. 

An alternate method of playing is 

divide the league into two teams 


® Ronald Glossop, a student at 


Carthage College, is president of 
the Illinois Luther League. 


and conduct a contest similar to a 
spelling bee. Here, the team who 
claims the last remaining answer is 
the winner. Those who drop out 
might look up the correct answers as 
the questions are being given. 


The questions 


TELL WHETHER THIS PERSON IS RE- 
FERRED TO IN THE OLD OR THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


1. Titus 9. Samuel 

2. David 10. Obadiah 

3. Philemon 11. Onesimus 

4. John Mark 12. Jude 

5. Stephen 13. Samson 

6. Jonathan 14. Barnabas 

7. Benjamin 15. Enoch 

8. Zacchaeus 16. Nehemiah 

IN WHAT BOOK OF THE BIBLE 
COULD WE FIND THE FOLLOWING 


STORIES: 

17. Jesus in the temple? 

18. The coming of the wise men to 
see the infant Jesus? 

19. Joseph and his brothers ? 

20. Noah and the ark? 

21. David and Goliath ? 

22. Paul going on his missionary 
journeys ? 

23. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
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nego? 
24, Hiding of the child Moses? 
25. Samson and Delilah? 
26. David and Bath-sheba? 


TELL WHETHER THIS PERSON WAS 
FOR OR AGAINST GOD. 


27. Herod (Matt. 2:1-12) 

28. Stephen (Acts 6:8) 

29. Amnanias (Acts 5:1-6 and 
Acts 22:12) 


30. Judas Iscariot (Mark 14:43-46) 


31. Apollos (Acts 18:24-25) 

32. Nathan (II Samuel 7:2) 

33. Barnabas (Acts 4:36, 
11:22) 


TELL WHO WAS BROTHER TO THE 
FOLLOWING PERSONS, 


Baie Peter (John 1:40) 
35. Cain (Genesis 4:1-2) 
36. Jacob (Genesis 25:24- 
26) 
37. Mary and 
Martha (John 11:17-19) 


38. Benjamin, Reuben, Judah, 
Simeon, Levi, Issachar, Zebu- 
lun, Gad, Asher, Dan, and 
Naphtali (Genesis 49:1- 

ZU RESPay 22) 

WHO WERE THE PARENTS OF EACH 

OF THE FOLLOWING PERSONS? 


39. Cain (Genesis 4:1) 
40. Isaac (Genesis 21:1-3) 
41. John, the 

’ Baptist (Luke 1:57-59) 


WHERE WAS THE HOME OF EACH 
OF THE FOLLOWING PERSONS ? 


42. Jesus (Luke 4:16) 
43, Mary and 
Martha (John 11:1) 
44, Paul (Acts 9:11, 
21:39) 
45. David (I Samuel 16:18, 
Luke 2:11) 
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46. Andrew, 
Philip, and 
Peter (John 1:44) 
47. Timothy (Acts 16:1-3) 
48. Peter (Matt. 4:18) 
49. Jesus (Mark 6:3) 
50. Paul (Acts 18:3) 
51. Luke (Colossians 
4:14) 
52. Matthew (Luke 5:27) 


Worship service 

Hymn: “I think, When I Read That 
Sweet Story” PSH 151, CSB 557 

PsALM 63 (read responsively) . 
p-37, CSB p.178 

GLORIA PATRI 

ScRIPTURE: II Timothy 2:1-15 

BIBLE QUIZ y 

Hymn: “O That the Lord Woul 
Guide My Ways’ PSH 232, Cl. 
275 a 

SILENT PRAYER . 

BENEDICTION (leader may read thy 
words of the hymn ‘‘May the Grace 
of Christ Our Saviour’” PSH 319. 
CSB 436) 


Answers for questions 


1. N 6. O 11. N 
vBO) PEND) 12. N 
Pe | 8. N EE 
4. N 9. O 14. N 
SralN, 10.4.0 15.8 
16510 


17. Luke 2:41-51 

18. Matt. 2:1-12 

19. Genesis 37-50 

20. Genesis 6:11-9:28 

21. I Sam.-17:1-54 

220 Acts“1 321-2146 i 
23. Dan. 3:1-30 

24. Exodus 2:1-10 

25. Judges 16:4-31 

26. Al Sams T2211 2225 


hiel College sophomore Lenora Shaffer helps pay her way as a library assistant. 


You Can Afford College 


17,000 scholarships, valued at over $4 million, 


went unused one year. They averaged $230 each. 


By Rachel Conrad Wahlberg 


16-YEAR-OLD boy from Chicago 
will enter a Southern college this 
ll with a four-year athletic scholar- 
» that will entitle him to payment 
all his expenses, allow him $15 a 


month spending money, and grant him 
three plane trips home a year. And 
because he was on the honor roll dur- 
ing his high school years, he won't 
have to forfeit the scholarship even 
if he should sit on the bench all four 
years. 


1M) 


This Chicago boy is using just one 
of the thousands of opportunities to 
get a college education that are of- 
fered across the North American con- 
tinent. He has learned that the old 
excuse, ‘I wish I could go to college, 
but it costs too much,” is no longer 
true. If you think that lack of funds is 
making you end your education pre- 
maturely, take a look at the following 
facts: 

At 2,000 institutions of higher edu- 
cation in 1949-50 over 141,000 schol- 
arships were offered. Yet only 124,000 
of them were actually awarded. That 
means that 17,000 scholarships, valued 
at over $4 million were not used. They 
averaged $230 each. 

Although a more recent survey has 
not been made, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that as many or more schol- 
arships are available now, perhaps at 
greater worth. 

Tell you more ? Let’s start with some 
questions. 


What is a scholarship? 
It’s financial aid granted to a 
scholar. Simple, huh ? 


How does one qualify? 

The usual requirements are: 1) 
Need for assistance. 2) Academic 
ability. 3) Character. 4) Capacity for 
contribution to society. 

There are, however, other kinds of 
restrictions on the granting of scholar- 
ships. If, for instance, you are a resi- 
dent of the Texas Coastalbend area and 
are interested in studying pharmacy, 
the Coastalbend Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation may grant you a scholarship to 
the University of Texas. 

If you are a Boy Scout of Eagle 
rank, you can rate a $100 scholarship 
at Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. 
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Or if you intend to take all of your 
undergraduate work at Midland, you 
can apply for one of the college's 
honor scholarships. 


If you are a resident of the Kitch-| 
ener-Waterloo area, show evidence of 
need, and are approved academically, 
you deserve $200 annually at Water- 
loo College, Waterloo, Ont. Or if your 
parent saw service with His Majesty's 
Forces in either World War I or II 
you may qualify for several scholar- 
ships at Waterloo. Waterloo also of- 
fers scholarships to youth who were 
born in a non-English-speaking coun- 
try or whose father or mother was not 
educated in an English-speaking coun- 
try. 
If you are the daughter of a pastor 
you can receive a “ministerial scholar- 
ship’ equal to one-half of tuition an- 
nually at Marion College, Marion, Va. 
In fact, most ULC colleges grant a dis- 
count up to 50 per cent of tuition to 
children of pastors. 

If you are a woman of fine character 
with a bachelor’s degree, interested in 
aeronautical engineering, you may ap 
ply for the Amelia Earhart Scholarshi 
on the graduate level. (Write to Mis 
J. Winifred Hughes, Alumni House 
Syracuse University, 940 S. Crousd 
Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y.) . 


What types of scholarships are 
there? 

First, general college scholarships or 
grant-in-aid. These are given by th 
college itself according to the student’ 
need. For instance, Wittenberg Col 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, gives five full 
tuition four-year scholarships ea 
year and at least 10 half-tuition schol 
arships. 

Second, 


competitive scholarship 


ettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
iministers, usually in March of each 
ar, competitive examinations to high 
hool seniors who rank in the upper 
aarter of their class and who have 
laracter recommendations from their 
hool. The scholarships resulting 
nge from $475 annually for four 
‘ars down to $100 annually for four 
‘ars. 

The New England Textile Founda- 
yn (31 Canal St., Providence, R. I.) 
fers competitive examinations during 
arch for its scholarships which 
nount to $350 to $800 per year, de- 
‘nding upon the school chosen by the 
ident. 

Entrance scholarships with values of 


$600 to $800 are offered for compe- 
tition in each of the secondary schools 
in Waterloo County, Ont. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va., has 
an English literature scholarship grant- 
ed on the basis of a junior’s previous 
accomplishments and his skill in writ- 
ing a 3,500 word essay upon a subject 
in English literature. 

Third, endowed scholarships, En- 
dowed funds are set up for the award 
of scholarships under certain condi- 
tions. 

Several examples from Gettysburg 
College: The Benner Scholarship Fund 
—the income from $10,000 is used to 
aid worthy students, preferably (but 
not necessarily) those studying for the 


aese lucky Thiel students earn money working as life guards at swimming pool. 


| te 
rr 


i 
i ; 


® The man with only a grade 
school education goes to work at 
14, reaches his peak of earning 
power at 40, and declines there- 
after until at 60 he is usually de- 
pendent on family or charity. 


¢ The high school graduate goes 
to work at 18, reaches his peak at 
50, and experiences a slight de- 
cline in earning power afterwards. 


© The college man goes to work 
at 22, and at 30 he is earning twice 
as much as the high school man is 
at 40. His earning power increases 
until retirement. 


©@ The high school graduate earns 
65 per cent more than the grade 
school graduate, but the man with 
a bachelor’s degree is ahead of him 
by 250 per cent. 


ministry. The Cambridge Rubber 
Foundation Scholarship—a sum of 
$200 per year is granted to one or two 
entering freshmen. The Fisher Memo- 
rial Fund—the income on $6,000 is 
applied to tuition of the athlete who 
excels in One or more major sports 
and who achieves the highest scholastic 
average among winners of varsity 
letters. 

Fourth, work scholarships. And they 
mean just that. You work for them! 
For example, Marion College offers: 

Fifteen $75 work scholarships. 

Six $150 dining room scholar- 
ships. 

Ten $225 work scholarships. 

In some cases, outstanding students 
qualify for more than one form of aid. 
In addition to work on the campus, 
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Education Is Important 


© Today, 50 per cent of those in 
the highest income bracket are col- 
lege trained, 40 per cent are high 
school trained, and less than eight 
per cent have only grade school 
educations. 
® Beyond the selfish motive of 
financial success, the educated per- 
son, with his higher earning power 
and higher purchasing power, 
seeks: 
More than his primitive needs 
of food, housing, clothes. 
Fellowship with great minds 
of all times. 
Beauty, amenities for graceful 
living. 
Superior cultural attainments. 
Spiritual enrichment. 
—adapted from Nation's Business 


there is opportunity for part-time work 
in college communities. Many col 
leges assist. students in getting off 
campus work. Texas Lutheran College 
Seguin, does this. At Wittenberg abou 
half the students do some part-timi 
work, 20 per cent on campus and thi 
rest in the city. 

Fifth, loan funds. Most colleges an« 
universities make money available 
usually to upperclassmen, with on 
approved endorser. At Gettysburg, th: 
amount is without interest until on 
year after the borrower's class grad 
uates. It bears interest thereafter at + 
per cent per annum. 

At Harvard University’s Graduat 
School of Business Administratio 
loans are arranged up to $500 durin, 
the first year and up to $1000 for t 


econd and third years, bearing four 
nd one-half per cent interest after 
‘raduation. 


Sixth, foreign scholarships. Would 
ou want to go to college in Europe 
vith all expenses paid? In the last six 
eats 4,533 qualified American stu- 
lents have gone to 20 foreign coun- 
ties on the government’s Fulbright 
cholarships. They receive $200 or 
lore a month, and it doesn’t cost the 
axpayer a cent—they are using up old 
2nd-lease! The requirements are: 


United States citizenship. 

A college degree or equivalent. 

Knowledge of the language of the 
country sufficient to carry on study. 

Good health. 


_ The awards cover transportation, ex- 
enses of a language refresher or 
tientation course abroad, tuition, 
cooks, and maintenance for one aca- 
‘emic year. For a detailed account see 
he Saturday Evening Post for April 
, 1953. (For application write: In- 
‘itute of International Education, 1 
ast 67th St., New York 21, N. Y.) 
Last year eight scholarships offered 
y German churches to foreign stu- 
ents to study in Germany went beg- 
ng because no one applied for them! 
he scholarships provide for room, 
bard, tuition, and incidentals, but not 
xx transportation. They are offered 
rough the World Council of 
hurches to students planning to be- 
me ministers, church journalists, 
yuth and general church workers. Ap- 
lications are received by Robbins 
arstow, National Council of 
aurches, 257 4th Ave., New York 
NL: , 

A, recent proposal accepted by the 
‘itish Parliament established annual 


scholarships for U.S. students at Brit- 
ish universities, in gratitude for Mar- 
shall Plan aid. Twelve scholarships are 
granted annually for persons of either 
sex who are under 28, and who have 
completed three years of college. The 
grants amount to $1,540 a year to the 
unmarried student, and $2,240 a year 
to the married. If you possess ‘‘dis- 
tinction of intellect and character” 
and fulfill the other requirements, ap- 
ply to the Marshall Aid Commemora- 
tion Commission in London. 

On President Eisenhower's birthday 
in 1953, the Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellowships, Inc. (Washington, D.C.) 
was set up as a present for him. This 
provides for 20 exchange students a 
year, 14 to America and six abroad, 
at a cost of $170,000. These students 
may have worked several years and 
have showed promise in their fields. 
They need not have degrees, but 
should be between 25 and 40 years of 
age. They are chosen in fields of great- 
est need in each country, and the pur- 
pose is an exchange of experience be- 
tween the U. S. and Britain. 


What are the sources of these and 
other scholarships? 


In general: 

Colleges and universities, 
their endowments. 

Synods, organized charities, and 
clubs. 

Federal aid for veterans and non- 
veterans. (Write: Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Ofc. of Ed. 
Wash., D. C.) 

State and municipal aid. 

Corporations. 
Examples: The Synod of West Vir- 

ginia has made available several $225 
scholarships for entering freshmen. 


Be) 


and 


(Write: The Rev. George Schillinger, 
1596 Lee St., Charleston, W. Va.) 

The Province of Ontario grants 
“bursaries” valued at $200-$400 to 
Canadian students, provided they meet 
the requirements of the college con- 
cerned. (Some of these are available 
at Waterloo College.) 

The Luther League of Canada of- 
fers arhounts of $100 to students en- 
tering full-time service in the Lutheran 
church. 

The Lutheran Brotherhood Life In- 
surance Co. grants annual scholarships 
of $300 each to juniors in 27 senior 
Lutheran colleges in the U.S. and one 
in Canada on the basis of religious 
leadership, scholastic standing, and 
other qualities. The Lutheran Brother- 
hood also grants $1,000 scholarships 
to the graduates of the 23 Lutheran 
seminaries for a year of advanced study 
in higher institutions of learning. Also 
offered are two $500 awards to grad- 
uate nurses recommended to the Luth- 
eran Brotherhood by the National Lu- 
theran Nurses Guild, and a $1,000 
scholarship for a seminary graduate 
to prepare for social work and institu- 
tional chaplaincy. (For more informa- 
tion consult the home office, 608 Sec- 
ond Ave. S., Minn. 2, Minn.) 

In recerit years, business has become 
aware of its opportunities to aid edu- 
cation, especially private colleges. In 
1950 it gave $50,000,000 to private 
education, and in 1954, more than 
$60,000,000. For example, Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation grants 
400 scholarships annually at a cost of 
$500,000, with no strings attached! It 
grants 24  full-tuition scholarships, 
plus an additional $600 to the college. 
(Write: Council for Financial Aid to 
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Education, Frank W. Abrams, Stand 
ard Oil Co., N. J.) 


What are the opportunities fo: 
education at inter-racial colleges? 


The National Scholarship Servic 
and Fund for Negro Students report 
that: 

More than $235,000 in’ scholarshiy 
awards was given to the successfu 
ones of the more than 1,300 boys anc 
girls counselled and referred for ad 
mission to interracial colleges for Sep 
tember, 1954, by the NSSFNS. 

Ninety-six per cent of those wh« 
completed their applications were ac 
cepted at 271 interracial colleges. 

Of the 439 accepted students, 22: 
came from the 17 southern states anc 
the District of Columbia, where segre 
gation has existed on the secondar 
level. 

Under the “two-way integration’ 
project, 76 Negro and seven whit 
students were enrolled at 28 newl 
inter-racial southern colleges, pre 
dominantly of the other race. (For in 


formation and application blank 
NSSENS, 31 W. 110th St., New Yorl 
26) Ney) 


Whatever you do about a scholar 
ship, act as quickly as possible, sinc 
many scholarships are awarded earh 
in the year. Some committees on schol 
arship grants continue to consider ap 
plications as late as July, but it i 
better to be early. 

What can I do about getting ; 
scholarship? 

1. Consult your pastor and higl 
school principal for assistance. 

2. Find out what scholarships ma 


be offered through your high school 
civic clubs, church, and so on. 


3. If you know the college. you 
would like to attend, write to its dean 
of admissions to inquire about scholar- 
ships. 

4. If you desire a church college, 
out need information, borrow your pas- 
or’s ULC catalog for names and ad- 
dresses of college. 


5. If you want to know what schol- 
urships are offered by other colleges 
ind universities in the United States, 
end 55c to: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Gov. Printing Ofc., 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a copy 
of “Scholarships and Fellowships in 
nstitutions of Higher Education.” 
Chis bulletin is full of details about 
he scholarships and fellowships of- 
ered anywhere in the country. The 
nformation is arranged by states and 
ells if the scholarship: 


Is for men or women. 
Is renewable. 

Must be repaid. 

Has special restrictions. 


_ It tells you the location of the insti- 
ution, how large the student body is, 
“ow the institution is classified, the 
evel of training offered, how many 
cholarships were offered during 1949- 
0, how many were awarded, and what 
aere value was. Some colleges require 
aly a few lines in the bulletin, but 
ae University of California, for in- 
ance, requires a whole page of fine 
rint to detail its scholarships and fel- 
»wships! 


6. For foreign scholarships and fel- 

‘wships, write Dr. Kenneth Holland, 
istitute of International Education, 2 
Yest 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


7. For state aid to veterans and 


children of veterans, write to the state 
dept. of education at your state 
capital. 


TOR LG cb Dk As 


This is the type of article which can 
easily be divided and presented by several 
leaguers. The leader could introduce it 
with several examples or with the intro- 
ductory statistics. Then the leader might 
call on other leaguers to present the dif- 
ferent questions, with a brief discussion of 
each. 


Prior to the meeting, it would be wise 
for the leader to do some investigation: 

What scholarships are available through 
the local organizations and high schools? 
The church and synod? Local colleges or 
universities? It would be interesting to 
have on hand several college bulletins with 
pertinent information. 

If there is a college or university nearby, 
a representative could describe briefly the 
scholarships available there. The pastor or 
high school principal might have infor- 
mation which the leaguers would appre- 
ciate. 

Don't fail to apply the lesson of the par- 
able of the talents. What obligation does 
a Christian have to develop his mental 
capacities? 


Worship outline 


SCRIPTURE: Matthew 25: 14-29 (parable of 
the talents) 

Hymns: “Take My Life, and Let It Be.” 
(PSH 278) 
“May We Thy Precepts, Lord, Fulfill.” 
(PSH 281) 


“Rise Up, O Men of God!” (PSH 289) 


Almighty and most merciful God, who has 
endowed each of us with talent beyond measure, 
teach us to develop that talent to its full extent. 
Grant us wisdom in the selecting of an insti- 
tution of higher learning. As we prepare to 
further our education may we be ever conscious 
of thy guiding hand upon our lives. May we go 
forth into thy kingdom rime only to use our 
talents for thee and for thy Word, Jesus Christ, 
thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 
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What congregations want, I decided, is aspirin—a quiet, 


comforting, ineffective gospel that disturbs nobody, so 


I Quit the Ministry 


By Grant V. R. Lawrence 


I QUIT at 40, and that was tough. 
I had a wife and three children to 
think about, and J had no special train- 
ing for any other job or profession. It 
was a long leap in the dark, but we 
took it. And we have never had cause 
to regret it. 


I was not many years out of semi- 
nary before I began to have misgivings 
that perhaps after all this was not the 
best place in which to make my life 
count. I came forth with the usual con- 
fidence that preaching Christ from a 
pulpit was about the finest contribution 
a man could make to the onward-and- 
upward of the race. As the years wore 
on the misgivings multiplied. Finally 
I came to feel that, for me, the last 
place on earth to be fighting for Christ 
was from a church pulpit. 

There was nothing bitter or cynical 
about that; I am neither bitter nor 
cynical now about the church. I 
haven’t any rocks to throw through 
stained-glass windows. We still go to 
church ; I know it is important to keep 
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on emphasizing the core of truth th 
church has in her keeping. We stil 
send our cherubs to Sunday school 
partly because they want to go anc 
partly because we know they need Gox 
even more than they need arithmetic 
the movies, and the Boy Scouts. 

Perhaps the trouble was that I wa 
more concerned with the practice o. 
religion than with its theory, or it: 
theology. I couldn’t go on preaching 
those endless sermons to a relativel; 
small group of people year in and yea: 
out. I couldn’t go on coaching littl 
Willie Jones to stand up straight witl 
his hands at his sides to speak hi 
“piece” on Children’s Day. It didn’ 
seem to me important that little Willie 
ever spoke his piece at all, what witl 
a strike in the big mill down the stree 
that had the town by the ears. I 
seemed a waste of time to go of 
preaching to his parents the sermon: 
they always forgot while there wa 
such need to do something for Chris 
in the suffering community beyond m 
church doors, 


The D.D. had better realize this: 
He must be ‘the type’’ who so loves 
reaching that he can preach in the 
quietness of his chapel while all hell 
s loose outside. He must be the type 
hat can go on begging the world to 
oractice a way of life that it has con- 
iistently refused to practice for 1900 
years; he must go on shouting, “Peace, 
yeace,’’ when there is no peace, or ask- 
ng, ‘Why doesn’t the world turn back 
o Christ?” with a pitifully small share 
»f the population even interested 
snough to come and hear him ask it. 
de must be the type to take that and 
ike it. 

There seemed to me to be other, 
nore constructive work I might be do- 
ng for Christ. I wasn’t the type. 


“I couldn’t play politics” 

What was more, I couldn’t play poli- 
ics. I soon discovered that it was of 
10 use to be a good shepherd among 
our flock unless you were at the same 
ime a good politician. I refused to be- 
ieve it, at first. It couldn’t be. But it 
vas! 

When I found out that the chief 
ontributor to my salary in my first 
hurch was a business man of shady 
eputation who was regularly black- 
valled by. the Masons and refused 
aembership in Kiwanis, I unburdened 
ay chagrin to my ecclesiastical super- 
isor. He looked at me with a canny 
winkle in his eye and he said, ‘Don’t 
e a fool, boy. Cultivate him. He's 
yade more than one preacher, and 
roken more than one. Your church 
vill fall apart if you lose him, and 
eaven only knows where I'd get you 
nother job if that happens.” 

I moved the next spring. My happy 
ypocrite is still getting the little black 


ball at lodge meeting, still outside the 
weekly Kiwanis luncheon, and still a 
pillar of the church. 

We were just getting settled in the 
new manse when my new supervisor 
dropped in to offer me a cigar and a 
little advice. He said, ‘Now, son, this 
is a mill town you're in. Be careful. 
The three families that own these mills 
have run this church since the Civil 
War. The others—well, they’re good, 
honest, humble laboring people, but 
they couldn’t support your budget for 
six months. Use your head. Preach the 
old gospel.” 

It was a different set-up from the 
one I had expected. The idea was to 
regard your church not as an oppor- 
tunity to serve the Lord, but as a step- 
ping-stone to a better pulpit. There 
was ‘something the matter” with the 
preacher who stayed more than five 
years in a parish. Keep moving. Lay 
your wires early, cultivate your con- 
tacts early for the Big Job. There was, 
we found, political adroitness and 
technique behind these scenes. 

I couldn’t play that game. I didn’t 
want to. I might even play politics with 
a relish outside the church, but to play 
them in the name of Jesus Christ was 
something else. 

Neither could I seem to stick to the 
“old gospel.” Older and wiser clergy- 
men told me that people everywhere 
were hungry for that, but I couldn’t 
seem to find out just what kind of 
gospel it was, nor how “old” it was. 
It wasn’t as old as the blazing gospel 
of Moses and the prophets; all the 
pulpit prophets I knew had been 
slapped down. It wasn’t as old as the 
New Testament dynamite that blew up 
the first-century world. 
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What was really wanted, I decided, 
was not dynamite but aspirin—a quiet- 
ing, comforting, inoffensive and in- 
effective gospel that disturbed nobody 
and left everything exactly as it was. 
To preach anything but contentment 
and quiet was to lead with your chin. 

I led with my chin. I couldn't see 
myself spending my life in the livery 
of an ecclesiastical ambulance-driver, 
picking up and comforting the human 
wreckage. I felt that the church be- 
longed in the van and not in the rear. 

I understand, of course, that at 
times aspirin is a useful medicine. This 
ministry of compassion is quite neces- 
sary. The minister who can say the 
right thing (and I use the words rever- 
ently) when the nurse puts up the 
screens around the hospital bed is do- 
ing an important job. The trouble is 
that he gets too little time even for 
this ministry, what with Rotary lunch- 
eons and ladies’ aid socials and the 
prayer that he must make at the con- 
vention of the visiting firemen. But 
some of us are more interested in pre- 
vention than in remedy; in stopping 
the suffering where it begins instead of 
trying to assuage the pain afterwards. 
I would rather be a doctor than an un- 
dertaker. 


Drag in the church gait 


There was a revolution going on in 
my world, and I wanted to be a part 
of it. I found that I wasn’t being a 
very vital part of it in the church. 
There was a deadly inertia and lassi- 
tude here that clamped down on me 
like a brake. There was a drag in the 
church gait that got on the nerves. 
There was a tendency to quote Brown- 
ing’s ‘“God’s in his heaven, All's right 
with the world.” 
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I knew that all wasn’t right. I put 
my trust in heaven but I saw a lot of 
hell on earth. I couldn’t subscribe to 
the faith that it must go on and on. 
I felt that if things were going to be 
straightened out at all they would be 
straightened out not by miraculous di- 
vine interference but by human sweat. 
And there wasn’t much of a chance to 
work up that kind of a sweat in the 
church. 


I wanted a chance to strike at the 
causes of suffering and not at the re- 
sults of it. 


That meant a detour from straight 
“gospel-preaching.” To preach vague 
generalities is safe enough. But to 
preach on local situations was to snipe 
at short range and to beg a ride in 
the tumbril. A young preacher near 
me preached in painful local particu- 
lars one Sunday morning and on Mon- 
day morning one of his laymen 
stopped me on the street to ask, bel- 
ligerently, “Who does that young snipe 
think is paying his salary, anyway?” I 
knew that the remark was a deadly 
weapon being used with fatal accuracy 
on the preachers who are getting out 
of line. 

There are preachers, of course, who 
are defying the weapon and getting 
away with it. But even in their most 
effective movements it is to be doubted 
that they have one-tenth the influence 
of ex-preachers out in the rough-and- 
tumble world. 


I recently asked one of our leading 
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preachers just how many minds he had 
changed or virtually influenced on 
asic social questions, and he replied 
without a moment's hesitation, “Not 
one.”" He has been preaching for a 
quarter of a century. 


I believe that Christ meant his 
church to be a house of prayer for all 
reople; that he didn’t make much dis- 
inction between a white skin and a 
slack. I thought of the church as the 
irst place to teach and preach and 
dractice brotherheod. I was wrong. I 
was wrong. 


There was a near-riot when we sug- 
ycsted that we turn over our Sunday 
school rooms on Sunday afternoons to 
s nearby Negro community. A Negro 
nother who thoughtlessly brought her 
thildren to our white Sunday school 
vas met at the door and advised to 
‘ty some other church. 

An inter-racial society, made up of 
foung people, was attempting to do 
omething to outwit race prejudice in 
vur fair city; they scoured the town 
oO secure the use of a church room 
auditorium for a mass-meeting. 
Most of the churches stood empty six 
ays a week, but there didn’t seem to 
‘e any room available, anywhere. 
When I left town they had tried 14 
hurches and had met with a rebuff at 
very one of them. 

_ An ex-convict came home to live in 
ne parish and make his second start. 
His mother was highly respected in 
ne town, and he had graduated from 
ur Sunday school at the usual gradu- 
ting age—sixteen. I went the rounds 
‘ying to get him a job. I begged, 
leaded, reasoned, stormed, scolded, 
d flattered, but get him that job I 
ever did. “An ex-con in my ofhce? 


Don't be silly, parson.” 

The mother finally went on relief 
and the boy went from disappointment 
to surliness to desperation and broke 
into a garage and stole $60 and went 
up for another stretch. 

There was a crying need for politi- 
cal house cleaning in the city. Even the 
boys in the Sunday school knew that 
some of the city fathers were making 
$3,000 a year and living at a $30,000 
gait in $30,000 houses. When those 
boys began telling us that it was quite 
all right if you could get away with 
it, I felt we must do something better 
than preach about it. But we met the 
chilly attiude of those who felt that 
a preacher had no business monkeying 
with anything outside his church; it 
was especially bad for him to mix 
political action with theological dis- 
course. When the housecleaning finally 
came, it came at the hands of enraged 
citizens’ groups. When the Clergy 
Club got together after the election to 
compare notes, we could not find that 
we had changed a single vote or had 
the least influence on the most impor- 
tant event in our community. 

So I quit the church. I quit with- 
out the guilty consciousness that I had 
ever preached anything I did not be- 
lieve, but unpleasantly aware that I 
had pulled a lot of punches for the 
sake of sweet harmony in the pews, 
particularly on the questions of war, 
peace, brotherhood, and good will. 
The idea was to keep your ear to the 
ground and find out what would make 
your church strong and popular and 
“a power in the community,” and let 
them have it. 


Perhaps I'm all wrong. Perhaps if I 
had stayed in and fought it out I 
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might have died with the satisfaction 
of having ‘fought the good fight’’ as 
a good Christian soldier. Perhaps, if 
I had not realized that this was not 
my own peculiar problem but the prob- 
lem of the American Protestant minis- 
try in general, I could have done that. 
But it was so. much easier and quicker 
to get into the front lines of the fight 


outside the church, minus all the en- 
cumbering ecclesiastical hindrances of 
the ministry. Perhaps, if we had re- 
mained, things might have changed in 
the church and the opportunity pre- 
sented itself in some hidden, unexpect- 
ed spot; but I didn’t want to waste 
golden years waiting for that spot to 
turn up. After all, I'll only live once. 


What did Mr. Ex-Pastor take the ministry to be? No sol- 


dier expects to come out of battle with pressed clothes. 


I'd Do It Again 


By J. R. Brokhloff 


AM 40, too! But I have no inten- 
tions of quitting the ministry. It 
has been exactly 15 years since I took 
my ordination vows. If I were con- 
fronted with the prospect again, I'd 
take the vows all over. The ministry is 
my whole life, my very being. I live 
it, eat it, sleep it, play it, and when I 
am away from it on vacation I can’t 
wait until I get back on the job. 
There is another side to the ministry 
than that presented by the author of 
“T Quit the Ministry.’” As he was very 
personal in his account of his experi- 
ence in the ministry, let me be the 
same. 
Mr. Ex-Pastor says he was disillu- 
sioned in the claim, “The ministry is 
the best place in which to make my 
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life count.” My experience has been 
the exact opposite. There is no other 
life work that is as challenging, as de- 
manding, or'as rewarding as the gos- 
pel ministry. No other field asks for 
as many talents, or calls for as much 
time and labor. The ministry is not 
slavery because of this but the fullest 
and largest opportunity to serve God 
and mankind any vocation can offer. 
A pastor needs to be a teacher, a pul- 
pit orator, an administrator, a per- 
sonal counsellor, a youth leader, an 
author, a salesman of the gospel, and 
a serious student. The ministry is no 
place for weaklings. It calls for the 
best men and the best of men. 

In my experience I never came to 
the conclusion, like Mr. Ex-Pastor, 
that preaching and theology were a 
waste of time and that it was better 


> get out ino active, secular work to 
hange society. Rather I have found 
aat preaching and theology are the 
eart and source of all social action 
dat is permanent and worthwhile. 
“rue faith includes works of service. 
Theology gives content to that faith 
ad helps man to find the meaning of 
xistence and the purpose of life. 
“hrough preaching, men can see them- 
zlves and their society as they are 
nd what they should be. Good preach- 
ag is an inspiration to action. 


Politics not necessary 
_ While we cannot. deny that politics 
kists to some extent in the church, I 
ever found it necessary to play poli- 
ccs for advancement in serving God 
5 the author of “I Quit the Minis- 
y’ claims is the case. Yet during 
nese past 15 years God has used and 
lessed me in a marvelous way, in a 
ur greater measure than I deserve. 
‘his is not said by way of boasting 
ut to prove that success, if my minis- 
‘ty may be called that, does not de- 
2nd on playing politics. Since 1938 
yy salary has increased 700 percent, 
ad never has there been a request for 
a increase. My first church had 120 
iembers, and now I serve a church of 
600 confirmed members, the largest 
\ the Southeast. My first church build- 
ig had an evaluation of $10,000 and 
'y present church is worth about 
1,000,000. In these past years, no re- 
aest for advancement has been sub- 
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mitted to a higher ecclesiastical off- 
cial, no bowing to any important or 
rich layman has been made—not even 
a nod! 


It has always seemed to me that God 
knew best where I was to serve, no 
matter how small a church it was, or 
where it was located, or how small the 
salary might be. I can truthfully say 
that when larger opportunities came, 
I was amazed that any church should 
feel I had the ability to handle a larger 
work. This new work has always been 
entered with a sense of personal in- 
adequacy and with a feeling of marvel 
that God could think me worthy of 
a larger task. No, success in the minis- 
try, if one measures it by the size and 
importance of the church, does not de- 
pend upon playing politics. It depends 
upon a total surrender to God’s will 
and unstinting devotion to his cause. 


Attack social evils 


Unlike the Ex-Pastor, I have not 
found the ministry a handicap in solv- 
ing social issues: Political corruption 
and racial prejudice. It has been my 
experience that the ministry is the best 
place from which to attack such evils. 
As a pastor, one speaks with an au- 
thority not his own, and that makes a 
difference when confronted with social 
errors. The pastor’s voice is the voice 
of God's condemnation and displeas- 
ure. Men respect this voice and are in- 
clined to heed it. 

Let me give you an experience from 
my ministry. When I left seminary I 
had high ideals about racial relations. 
My first call was to a church in the 
South. When I went down to look 
over the work, this being my first time 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, I was 
shocked to see carved in the limestone 


yay) 


of the railroad station the words, 
“White” and “Colored.” My young 
blood boiled. When called upon to 
speak to the congregation, I told them 
what I thought of this un-Christian 
segregation of races. It has always 
been an amazement to me that the con- 
gregation ever agreed to extend me a 
call after that bold speech. 

After 15 years of working in the 
South with the racial question, I find 
that the ministry is the only hope of 
improving race relations—through 
preaching and serving on civic com- 
mittees working for better race rela- 
tions. 

What success have I had you ask? 
Well, in Atlanta you can count on the 
fingers of one hand how many 
churches permit inter-racial meetings 
in their churches. And mine is one of 
them. After my eight years of preach- 
ing brotherhood and tolerance, the 
church council recently voted to per- 
mit an inter-racial worship service in 
our new church—and without a dis- 
senting vote! 

One learns in time that the gospel is 
the only hope for making a better 
world. But the gospel is a leaven in 
society. It takes time. It works slowly. 
It calls for patience. Society is changed 
as individuals are changed. There is 
no other way of changing individuals 
than by the gospel, and the ministry 
is the chief means of proclaiming the 
gospel. A. pastor who faithfully and 
persistently preaches the gospel Sun- 
day after Sunday and year after year 
will some day see progress in better 
social conditions. 

Of course, no one can deny that 
situations like Mr. Ex-Pastor described 
do not exist. Young people thinking 
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of the ministry ought to read his sto 
to be informed of what they in al 
probability will experience in the min 
istry. That is the only good I can se 
in the article, “I Quit the Ministry.” 


Ministry no glory road 
We in the ministry readily admit tha 
there are hardships and disappoint 
ments in the pastorate. The ministry 1 
no glory road, no bed of roses by an 
means. It has its heartaches and its dis 
couragements. There are long hour 
and poor pay. Yes, in every churc 
there is a sprinkling of hypocrites 
Some pompous individuals will try t 
boss the pastor and the congregation 
Now and then a congregation 1 
cursed with a too-rich man who buy 
his way around the church. There ar 
church officials who personify Annas 
and Caiaphas. Church people often im 
press a pastor by their laziness, indif 
ference, and unconcern for the need 
of the world and the gospel. Now an 
then a so-called fine Christian cuts 
pastor’s throat and works behind hi 
back to undo him. Often a person yo 
helped more than any other betray 
you. For working in their behalf da 
and night, year after year you may re 
ceive nothing but ingratitude and lac 
of appreciation. 

But this is to be expected in th 
ministry. What did you think it woul 
be? Are we any better than the proph 
ets and the apostles? Moses’ people re 
belled against his leadership. Amo 
was told to go home and preach to hi 
own people. Jeremiah was thrown int 
a pit because of his truth-saying. Jesu 
was nailed to a cross by his own people 
and he was a preacher, too, you know 
Paul caused a revival or riot whereve 
he went, and most of the time it was 


riot. He was bruised and beaten and 
stoned. He had the marks of Jesus 
on his body, the marks of suffering as 
a pastor. 

You see, the Christian life is a battle 
with evil. A pastor is the leader in the 
fight. No soldier expects to come out 
clean-shaven and with pressed clothes. 
You are bound to get hurt and dirtied. 
A Christian pastor puts on the armor 


faith. He gets wounded, but the final 
victory is his. 

If the above is true, why be a min- 
ster? The answer is that we are not 
n the ministry for any comfort or 
pain. We are there because we have 

een called there by God. There is 
nothing else we may or dare do. Paul 
elt this when he said, “Woe unto me 
if I preach not the gospel.’” We cannot 
1elp but preach and serve because the 
fove of Christ compels us. The minis- 
‘ry does not depend on the kind of 
vorld or people or church we serve. 
Jur work is done in obedience to 
30d’s call to serve. It is a matter be- 
ween God and the pastor, not be- 
ween the pastor and the congregation. 
do congregation employs a pastor, or 
says him for preaching. He is inde- 
‘endent of the congregation. His call 
; from God and to Him is he re- 
vonsible for his life and teaching. 


We therefore preach and serve in 
€ ministry not because we expect or 
emand success. Success or failure is 
ot our responsibility. It is God’s. We 
re called to preach the Word. The 
Yord of God has its own power to 
in and save. If people fail to re- 
cond to the Word, we are not re- 
ronsible. We have discharged our 
uty to God simply by proclaiming it. 


of God and fights the good fight of: 


The harvest is up to God. 


Men are not in the ministry, then 
because the prospects are pleasing or 
that their efforts have met with suc- 
cess. From the world’s viewpoint pas- 
tors can be a tremendous failure, but 
in God’s sight they may be considered 
glowing successes. God has given us 
this comfort: His Word will never re- 
turn to Him void. We may not see 
the effect of our preaching this year 
or in our life-time, but the results may 
appear in the next generation. All we 
ask as pastors is that we may be used 
as effective instruments in His hand. 
Our greatness is not in our worldly 
success in establishing the Kingdom in 
our time but in losing ourselves in His 
cause. 


Was the ex-pastor right or wrong in 
leaving the ministry? He himself an- 
swers the question by saying, ‘‘Per- 
haps I’m all wrong. Perhaps if we 
had remained, things might have 
changed in the church and the oppor- 
tunity presented itself in some hidden, 
unexpected spot.” Yes, in my opinion, 
he was wrong. If he had given God 
time, things in his congregation and 
city would have improved. His mis- 
understanding of the nature of the 
ministry and his impatience led him to 
quit. I hope he will realize his mis- 
take and go back into the pastorate. 
God still needs him and many others, 
for the harvest is great and the labor- 
ers are few. 


If it is true that life begins at 40, 
then I am just beginning, not quitting, 
my ministry. On the basis of the past 
15 years in the calling, I am looking 
forward to the coming years as a pas- 
tor. I never regretted going into the 
ministry and I'd do it again. 
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I can hang my head at my own lack of living like Jesus, 


however, 


I Refuse to Quit 


By David R. Gerberding 
pee going to have a baby.” She 


was 15 years old and unmarried .. . 
ts a 

‘Ma works. Ain’t eat since I came 
home from the hospital yestiday.’’ He 
was eight years old and home from the 
hospital one day after being run over 
while sledding .. . 

‘My boy is in the Detention Home. 
Can you come right down?” A 
widower struggling to keep a fam- 
tl yige ve ye 

“I’m going to die.” A cancer-ridden 
mother of four children, 37 years of 
aperte 

“The Doc says to hurry.” A preg- 
nant daughter keeping a night-long 
vigil with her mother and husband 
at her father’s bedside . . . . 

“Divorce is the only answer.”” A 27- 
year-old mother. Three children frolic 
around her chair. 

Can I minister unto these? Can I 
make the 15-year-old unpregnant ? Can 
I feed the boy out of a kitchen that 
yields only a week's supply of dirty 
dishes? Can I stop a youth from peep- 
ing in windows? Can I stop a spread- 
ing cancer of the lung? Can I allow 
a dying man to see a grandchild, long 
hoped for, which won't be born for 
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several months? Can I] stop a marital 
split that wasn’t a true marriage in 
the beginning ? 

Any fool can see, and I can see, that 
the answer is no. I can strive to give 
temporal relief to the situations. I can 
direct the unwed mother to a welfare 
agency. I can see that the boy has a 
decent home by institutionalizing him. 
I can see that the boy has sex educa- 
tion. I can say comforting words to 
a dying mother. I can make funeral 
arrangements for a heart-broken 
family. 

Where does it lead? From misery 
to misery? Is that the ministry? To 
me it isn’t. 

They need God. . . . their souls 
need God. To bring, to offer to the 
the grace and power of God... . 
that is my task and trust. . . . my re 
sponsibility and opportunity. I a 
called, as all Christians are, to do just 
that. Only if that is my chief concer 
will I accomplish anything. . . . not 
I, but the power of God. 


The 15-year-old girl must realize the 
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sravity of her sin, and crave the for- 
siveness of a loving, heavenly Father. 
Che mother of the eigit-year-old boy 
nust realize her God-given responsibil- 
ty in motherhood. . . . only possible 
hrough a living relationship with 
esus. The young lad must realize the 
neaning of chastity which really comes 
with a Christian view of sex... . how 
an there be such a Christian view 
vithout Christ in his life? The words 
0 a dying mother become comfort 
vhen she trusts Jesus’ abiding pres- 
ince. The death of the grandfather-to- 
ve takes on a different light when the 
nessage of the cross and the Easter 
act is the heart of the family’s faith. 
An understanding of Christian mar- 
jage and its responsibilities will bring 
man and wife together again. To 
‘roclaim the power of God to do all 
Ais is my ministry. . . . to bring souls 
9 God through Jesus. 

_I can never do it. But I believe the 
‘ower of the Holy Spirit can and does 
0 it. 


Explosive “old gospel” 

I'm not going to “quit the minis- 

y’ just because I can’t see the end 
f human pain, misery, hypocrisy, and 
dolishness. Anymore than a doctor is 
‘ing to give up medicine because sick- 
ess and death never end. 
There are too many men in pulpits 
day preaching on local situations and 
ot enough preaching the “good 
ews.” The “hell on earth” isn’t go- 
ig to be stopped by any other method 
ian conviction of sin and forgiveness 
wough Christ. The “old gospel’ is 
1e same gospel that blew up the first 
‘ntury world and has had a chain re- 
tion down to today. And the end 
not yet. 

I can hold little sympathy for a man, 


in the ministry or out, whose main 
concern seems to be food for the 
belly, jobs for ex-cons, political house- 
cleaning, and settling strikes. What 
good is it to paint a house if the foun- 
dation is rotten? How does it help to 
polish an apple if the core is rotten ? 
The outside man sees. . . . the inside 
God knows. Certainly these are our 
concerns, but they are second to bring- 
ing man into a living relation with 
Christ. 


I can hold little sympathy for a man, 
in the ministry, who pulls his punches 
for sake of harmony in the pews or 
his monthly salary check. It takes 
“guts” to stand up and get your nose 
bloodied by the world. The day of 
men who are willing to fight from the 
pulpits, preaching the Word, is still 
with us. 


Christianity is not an argument, a 
philosophy, a theology, a creed... . 
it is life. Christianity is a religion 
which has no theory or theology sepa- 
rated from practice. The individual 
who is more concerned with theology 
than practice is not a Christian. It is 
the living Word, Jesus Christ, that 
constrains us to live the Word... . 
“So faith by itself, if it has no works, 
is dead.” 


I can feel the lack of Christian liv- 
ing among those who are numbered 
by the world as followers. I can hang 
my head at my own lack of living like 
Jesus. However, I refuse to quit. It is 
God who is the judge. It is God who 
is the power. It is God who moves the 
hearts and minds of men. It is God 
that stirs men to action. It is my con- 
stant prayer that he will use me. So 


Py continue to preach and serve in his 


hurch and his kingdom. 
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God’s Labor Union 


By David H. Bremer 


Vocational tests alone cannot answer all the 
questions about the choice of an occupation. 


“R ICH MAN, poor man, beggar man, thief; doctor, law- 
yer, merchant, chief.’ Remember that game you used 
to play? By counting the number of buttons on your dress or 
shirt you determined your future occupation, or the occupa- 
tion of your future husband. 

Now it’s no longer a childish game. It’s the real thing! 
You are face-to-face with some big decisions about your life 
and what you are going to do with it. A bit frightening, per- 
haps, especially when you realize how much is at stake, Your 
whole future is involved in the decisions you are now making. 

One of these big decisions has to do with your choice of an 
occupation or profession. Among other things this calls for a 
knowledge of your talents or abilities. To be successful and 
happy in any job it must be one that you can do well. Although 
there is no simple formula by which to discover the specific 
job for which you are ‘‘cut out,” a trained counselor, using 
modern psychological tests, can help you explore your voca- 
tional aptitudes. 

The Christian young person, however, ought to be aware 
that choosing a life work also involves questions that cannot 
be answered by vocational tests alone. The words of Saul on 
the way to Damascus, ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
challenge the thinking of 20th century youth as never before. 
In an age of almost frightening technological and scientific ad- 
vancement, with confusion and unrest in so much of the 
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world, we are confronted with a need 
for a stewardship of talents such as 
has never before faced any generation. 
The Parable of the Talents makes it 
clear that God expects that the best 
which each of us possesses be discover- 
ed and utilized to the fullest. 


But even after you have discovered 
your abilities and chosen your life 
work, there still remains another im- 
portant decision to be made. Will I 
serve God and my fellow men in my 
chosen occupation or profession, or 
will it be merely a means for achiev- 
ing my own ambitions? No one can 
escape that decision. As a business 
man, a banker, or an industrialist, one 
has to decide whether his first concern 
will be the biggest return for invested 
capital or the general welfare. As a 
doctor, clergyman, or holder of pub- 
lic office one has to ask himself, “What 
shall I aim at—the best possible serv- 
ice to humanity, or individual pres- 
tige? The same is true of the manual 
worker, the farmer, the clerk, the 
stenographer, and everyone else. 


Why feel responsible? 


Involved in both of these decisions 
is the matter of God's claim upon 
our lives. Why should we feel respon- 
sible to God for the way we use our 
talents and abilities ? 

Suppose we start to answer that 
question by considering the source of 
these talents of ours. The Bible states 
quite clearly that it is God who has 
given us everything we possess. He is 
the Creator of all things, the Source 
of all life. “Without him was not any- 
thing made that was made.’” Whatever 
talents we may have are God-given. 

Martin Luther makes this sharp and 
clear in his explanation of the first 
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article of the Creed: “I believe that 
God created me and all that exists; 
that he has given and still preserves to 


me my body and soul . . . my limbs 
and senses . . . and all the faculties of 
my mind.” Everything! Everything 


that I am or have comes from Him. 


In the final sense there is really no 
such thing as a “self-made man.” Even 
the means whereby we are enabled to 
improve and develop the talents God 
has given us are also his gift. 


But why did God create me? Surely 
he must have had a purpose in doing 
so. What is his purpose for my life 
and every human life? 

Only in the life and teachings of 
Jesus can we understand God's pur- 
pose for our lives. Since man in his 
sinfulness rebelled against God and 
was separated from Him, God sent 
his son into the world in order to 
reveal his great love and restore us 
once again to fellowship with him. 
The cross tells us that God not only 
created us, but that he also redeemed 
us. But why? What was his purpose ? 

Again Luther provides us with the 
answer: 

“T believe that Jesus Christ . . . is 
my Lord; who has redeemed me, 
in order that I might be his, live unde 
him in his kingdom, and serve him i 
everlasting righteousness, innocence 
and blessedness.”’ 

There we have it! The supreme 
reason for your life and mine. God’s 


@ Dr. David H. Bremer is chaplain 
of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa. Formerly he was on the staff 


of the ULC’s Board of Education. 


‘laim upon us rests solidly upon the 
fact that he created and redeemed us 
n order that we might serve him, work 
with him, and glorify him in all that 
we do. 

And this claim of God upon us is 
1 total claim. God doesn’t say to an 
ndividual, “I want so much of your 
ime, so much of your money, so much 
of your work.” Instead he says, “I 
want you—all of you—time, talents, 
noney, everything!’ This is what we 
mean when we speak about the stew- 
urdship of all of life. 

All of us are ultimately responsible 
o God for how we use everything 
hat he has given us. If God’s claim 
s valid, it is valid over the whole of 
ife—over life both private and public, 
piritual and material, economic and 
»olitical. Our talents as well as our 
sossessions are held in sacred trust, 
md we are accountable to God for 
iow we use them, 


Lip “Christians” 
Once we understand and accept the 
act that God has a valid claim upon 
‘s and that he calls us to serve him in 


arding our daily work as something 
part from our religion. When a per- 
n takes his Christianity seriously he 
ves that it has meaning for everything 
iat he does. It simply cannot be lim- 
ed to an hour or two on Sunday 
orning and then forgotten the rest 
* the week. 

Yet many people who call them- 
\lves “Christian” worship God only 
ith their lips—not with their lives. 
hey confess Jesus as their Lord and 
wiour but make no serious effort 
serve him in their daily work. This 


is One important reason why Christi- 
anity has not been the vital, moving 
force in our society that it can and 
ought to be. 


Part of the problem can be traced 
quite directly to the common assump- 
tion that ministers have a kind of mon- 
opoly on the will of God, and that 
only pastors and missionaries are 
called to “full-time Christian service.” 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. To be a Christian is to be called 
to a life of full-time service to Christ, 
whether it be as a bus driver or a 
housewife, a brick layer or a sten- 
ographer, a pastor or a deaconess. 


The report of the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, 
which met at Evanston last summer, 
had this to say about the vocation of 
a Christian: 


“It is often thought in the church that 
the clergy are the only ones who are 
obliged to walk worthily of their Chris- 
tian calling wherever they may be. From 
the laity a lower standard is tolerated or 
even expected. The clergy have their ap- 
pointed function in the church, the min- 
istry of the Word and sacraments. God 
calls men to this ministry, and every 
Christian needs to ask whether it is to 
this ministry or to the ministry of the 
laity that God’s call comes. But on clergy 
and laity alike God lays the demand for 
total commitment to him. The ministry of 
the laity should mean nothing less than 
this total commitment of all man’s time, 
deeds and possessions.” 

Every Christian, therefore, and not 
ministers only, have a call from God 
to serve him at all times and in what- 
ever the Christian does. Every situation 
in daily life provides an opportunity 
to respond to this call of God. 

Whenever a worker comes to his 
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job in this spirit, seeking to serve God 
in his daily work, then that job be- 
comes a true calling. It is a vocation, 
significant and sacred; whether it be 
tilling the soil, operating a machine, 
teaching or preaching, directing a great 
industry or leading a labor organiza- 
tion, painting a portrait, or rearing a 
child. 
All work becomes holy 


Let us see what Christian vocation 
or calling can mean when applied to 
specific jobs. 

A Christian teacher will look upon 
her calling as a God-given opportun- 
ity to mold character. She will not 
be satisfied to be just a transmitter of 
culture, teaching mere facts, but will 
seek to give her pupils values worth 
living for, purposes around which to 
organize their lives. 


A Christian business man will con- 
tinually ask himself, ‘How do the at- 
titudes and practices expressed in my 
business dealings measure up to teach- 
ings of Jesus?’ He will not consider 
success as based merely on favorable 
balances on the ledger sheet, but also 
upon questions as to how those favor- 
able balances were secured and the 
use to which they are put. 

A Christian lawyer will be more 
concerned with seeing justice done 
than with ‘“‘winning a case.” He will 
also keep in mind that there is a higher 
law above statute law and continually 
strive to make judgments that will be 
God-pleasing. 

A Christian housewife will not look 
upon her work as a drudgery and chil- 
dren as a care which ties her to a nar- 
row sphere. All this will be lost in the 
larger vision of making a home and 
helping her children to relate their 
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lives to the kingdom of God. 

A Christian physicist who uses his 
knowledge and skill to probe the mys- 
teries of the world of nature and dis- 
cover new facts about the universe, 
will also feel a sense of responsibility 
for the use to which his discoveries 
are put. 


Not only the professions, but even 
the most routine and mundane tasks 
can be transformed into a true voca- 
tion when done in response to God's 
call to serve and glorify him. Luther 
speaks of the housewife raising her 
children, the maid sweeping the floor, 
the farmer on his acres—all of them 
serving God in their daily work. 
Whenever you work as a calling from 
God out of the realization that Christ 
needs you here, you are changing. It is 
not really through the spectacular that 
God is most effective in the world but 
through the ordinary. Christian youth 
can change the world by seeing the 
opportunities for Christian service in 
the ordinary tasks of life. 


Youth can change society 


Today, more and more Christian 
youth are coming to realize the part 
they are called upon to play in chang: 
ing society by fulfilling God’s purpose 
in their life and work. On many 
fronts, the Christian church is making 
a strenuous effort to reclaim this word 
“vocation’’ and restore it to its orig- 
inal meaning as a call from God and 
not merely a “job.” As a result, many 
young Christian laymen are coming te 
look upon the way they use their lives 
from a totally new perspective. 

Through the Luther League, the Lu 
theran Student Association, and similat 
groups, Christian youth are gaining 2 
new understanding of the relation be 


tween faith and work and are better 
prepared to change their own job into 
a Christian occupation, 

The United Christian Youth Move- 
ment considers this kind of emphasis 
so important that it has set up a Com- 
mission on Christian Vocation. One of 
the significant activities of the United 
Student Christian Council has been the 
organization of a number of voca- 
tional study fellowships among college 
students. 

Under the auspices of the church, 
Christians from the same or related oc- 
“upations are being brought together 
‘or the purpose of discovering how 
dest to “express their faith through 
heir works.” In our own church, for 
example, the Board of Social Missions 
nnually sponsors a number of insti- 
‘utes on industrial relations in various 
‘enters. They bring together employ- 
‘ts, representatives of labor, and 
thurch leaders to discuss the implica- 
ions of Christian faith for industrial 
sroblems. 

The Board of Parish Education 
olds conferences for public school 
zachers to help them think through 
1€ Opportunities for Christian service 
ithin their calling. The Board of 
iducation holds similar conferences 
br college teachers and administra- 
ors. Also, within the National Coun- 
'l of Churches, of which our own 
urch is a member body, there is a 
Yepartment of Christian Vocation 
‘hich is bringing Christian laymen to- 
ether to consider what their job in- 
olves in Christian terms. 
This same thing is taking place in 
\her parts of the world as well. With- 

the Christian Frontier movement in 
agland, physicians, teachers, lawyers, 


and other occupational groups are 
meeting as Christians for seminar dis- 
cussion. Under the leadership of the 
Iona Community in Scotland, the same 
program goes forward among groups 
of labor leaders, artisans, youth organ- 
izers, and others. Much the same thing 
is taking place in Holland and Switz- 
erland. 

There is something thrilling about 
these developments, and every Chris- 
tian young person ought to be aware of 
them. This is the sort of thing that can 
stir the imagination of youth and 
send them into the world of work with 
new vision and sense of purpose. The 
report of the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches suggests 
the kind of opportunities for Christian 
service open to modern youth: 


“The real battles of faith today are 
being fought in factories, shops, offices 
and farms, in political parties and govy- 
ernment agencies, in countless homes, in 
the press, radio and television, in the 
relationship of nations. Very often it is 
said that he church should ‘go into these 
spheres’; but the fact is that the church 
is already in these spheres in the persons 
of its laity.” 


Those who are witnessing to their 
faith in all these fields of service are 
truly a part of God’s labor union—con- 
secrating their time, their talents, their 
very lives to His service. In God’s la- 
bor union there is no such thing as a 
closed shop or restricted membership. 
It is open to all: skilled and unskilled; 
educated and uneducated; rich and 
poor. Those who join are assured of 
steady employment throughout their 
whole life. There are no dues, but the 
responsibility of stewardship demands 
more than any member can completely 
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Should you join this union, don’t 
expect higher wages, or a shorter work 
week, or special privileges. But there 
is something you can expect, and that 
is the joy, the peace, the satisfaction 
of being a: co-worker with God in 
achieving his purposes in the world. 


One final word to you who are 
tempted to join. There are no age re- 
strictions. You can join Now! 


1. The theme of Christian vocation 
might be introduced to the group by a 
brief skit portraying an employment office 
where a number of leaguers come to apply 
for positions in various professions. The 
purpose of the skit would be to emphasize 
the qualifications and aims for each pro- 
fession in terms of Christian service. 

2. For discussion, divide members into 
small groups according to present occu- 
pational interest. In buzz sessions each 
group will discuss ways in which a Chris- 
tian can serve God in their particular occu- 
pational field. It will be most helpful if 
groups will bring a short report to the 
final group session. 

3. Invite various laymen in thése dif- 
ferent fields to be present at the meeting, 
giving short talks or participating in the 
small group discussion. 


Worship 
Master, 


HyMN—" ‘Jesus, 
(CSB 375) 

PsaALM 118, II (Read responsively) 

ScRIPTURE—Ephesians 4:1-16 

OFFERING 

PRAYER—Select one or more prayers listed 


Whose I am” 


under “Life Service’’ in the Christian 
Youth Hymnal, pages 374-5. 
Lorp’s PRAYER 


HyMN—"Take my life, and let 
(CSB 382) 


it be” 


Questions 

1. In what sense does God have a plan 
for every life? How can we discover his 
plan for us? 

2. Cana job dealing with luxuries rather 
than necessities be considered a Christian 
occupation? 

3. What is meant by “stewardship of 
talents?’ Express its meaning in your own 
words. 

4. What should a Christian young per- 
son consider in choosing a life work? Make 
a list of the various reasons people gen- 
erally have for choosing a career. Rank them 
in order of importance from the Christian 
standpoint. 

5. In what sense is every Christian a 
minister of Christ? 
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Worship bulletins for use of Luther Leagues on 
Christian Vocation Day—May 1 


may be obtained, free of charge, by writing to: The Luther League of 
America, 825 Muhlenberg Bldg., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 7, Pa. 


Military force, Paul Empie contends, is only a stop-gap. 


A counter-attack with “right ideas, not bombs” is neces- 


sary to overcome atheistic communism, crass materialism. 


He Fights Against Time 


By Alex Liepa and Donald M. Bravin 


IRED from the arduous sessions 
4 of the World Council of Churches 
neeting in Amsterdam, a group of 
hurchmen took a boat ride on one of 
Aolland’s well-known canals. Spotting 
familiar figure on the canal bank, 


he ecclesiastical boatload agreed to 
hout in unison at a given signal. But 
uietly one of the younger men spread 
vord to all except one passenger to 
main silent when the signal was 
iven. So it happened that Hanover's 
amous Bishop Hanns Lilje screamed 
n undignified solo while the other 
lerics rocked with laughter. 


Originator of this prank was the 
ame man who has originated and 
irected some of the most serious and 
utstanding work done by Lutherans 
 America—Paul C. Empie, director 
f the National Lutheran Council. 

Just a quick glance through his mail 
idicates the diverse responsibilities of 
ais church dynamo. In one day the 
1ailman may bring: A report from an 
TLC education secretary in Tangan- 
ka, East Africa, describing how the 


So little is known of Empie’s personal 
life that he has been labeled by one co- 
worker as “Greta Garbo of the Church.” 
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Empie, center, discusses spiritual reconstruction in Germany with Bishop Otto Di 
belius of Berlin, left, and Eugen Gerstenmaier, speaker of the German Bundestag 


secretary's truck had an argument with 
a rhinoceros and the animal won; a 
letter from Lutheran workers in Hong 
Kong stating that they are progressing 
with distribution of the first 64,500- 
pound shipment of powdered milk 
contributed for Chinese refugees by 
Lutheran World Relief; a note from 
Glasgow, Scotland, reporting that the 
Martin Luther film, currently being 
shown in nearly all European countries 
as well as in Australia, has succeeded 
in convincing the thrifty Scots to open 
their purses long enough to buy ad- 
mission tickets (Empie is chairman of 
Lutheran Church Productions, Inc., 
formed by the eight NLC and six other 
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Lutheran groups to initiate and finance 
production of the film); a memor 
andum from the Council’s Division o! 
Student Service describing plans fo 
the 1955 European Study Project, un 
der which 20 Lutheran students fron 
America will be given an opportunity 
to study church life in Norway anc 
Germany. 

The mail bag brings requests fo: 
advice through the Council’s Divisior 
of Welfare for the establishment of ; 
new home for old people or a reques 
for help in solving a local problem o: 
the American Indians. 

Recently someone wanted the Di 
vision of Public Relations to “kindl 


ive us information on all moves 
ward Lutheran unity over the last 
) years and the reaction of the (16) 
merican Lutheran church bodies to 
ese moves.” 


A local welfare worker in the Mid- 
est wrote to explain that an elderly 
dy could not get old age support 
iless she proved her age. The worker 
anted the Council to help. The old 
dy, the letter said, did not remember 
hen she was born or where she was 
iptized. She did, however, think that 
was married in a Lutheran church 
New York sometime between 1895 
.d 1910. Would the Council be so 
ad as to go through its file of Lu- 
eran baptismal records ? 
And over all this vast enterprise 
vaddles the serious worker with the 
ase of humor, Paul Chauncey Empie. 
is no wonder that a recent biograph- 
1 report claimed, “Because of his 
Sst-hand experience in other coun- 
xs and his contacts with churchmen 
over the world he is considered one 
the best-informed men in America 
Hay on the current world situation 
d the challenge it presents to the 
aling ministry of the Christian 
urch.” 


9 million and 107 million pounds 


Dr. Empie is probably best known 
‘his work through NLC’s Lutheran 
orld Action. In the 15 years of its 
stence, LWA has gathered and dis- 
outed more than $40 million in cash 


‘© Alex Liepa is on the staff of the 
'NLC’s division of Public Relations. 
He is himself a post-World War II 


immigrant from Latvia to the 
United States. 


and 107 million pounds of food, cloth- 
ing, and medicines valued at $38 mil- 
lion to all corners of the needy world. 

It has helped to resettle 50,000 
refugees in the United States and 
Canada, in addition to another 25,000 
in Australia, New Zealand, and other 
countries. It has assisted Lutherans 
scattered in non-Protestant communi- 
ties of Latin America. It has estab- 
lished services to non-Christians, such 
as Arab refugees. 

Last year alone, $2,835,218 was 
given through LWA (also stands for 
Love's Working Arm) for inter- 
church aid in Europe, refugee resettle- 
ment, orphaned missions, Lutheran 
World Relief, ministry to the armed 
forces, and Latin American missions. 

LWA has made possible extensive 
aid to mission fields, particularly those 
that had to be abandoned by foreign 
mission societies because of World 
War II and post-war conditions. Al- 
though most of the fields have now 
been transferred from the NLC to the 
Lutheran World Federation, the NLC 
continues to contribute nearly one mil- 
lion dollars annually to the support 
of orphaned missions. 

Paul Empie first became associated 
with LWA when he was asked to 
serve as part-time director in 1940. 
At that time he was superintendent 
of the Germantown (Philadelphia) 
Home for the Aged. He carried the 
directorship on a part-time basis until 
1942, although in 1941 he left the 
Germantown Home. 

The young (only 32 at the time) 
pastor's love for his God and _ his 
neighbor, plus his ability to cast a spell 
over an audience when he talks on the 
cause, convinced the Ministerium of 
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Pennsylvania to call him as its secre- 
tary of benevolence in 1941. 


Called when NLC reorganized 

The world-wide problems created by 
World War II demanded an expansion 
of the Christian ministry of mercy. 
Thus it was that in 1944 the NLC 
reorganized to meet the emergencies as 
the common agency of the majority of 
American Lutherans. It represented 
4,500,000 members of eight Lutheran 
church bodies (all the larger ones, ex- 
cept the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod). 

Empie was called at the time of this 
reorganization to become NLC as- 
sistant director. In 1948 he became the 
executive director upon the death of 
Dr. Ralph H. Long. 

By that time the NLC had already 
existed for 30 years. It had grown out 


What is this? 


Answer: Carthage College professor 
and student about ready to drink a 
cup of coffee together. Interested in 
attending a college with a close fac- 
ulty-student relationship? Then 
write: Director of Admissions, Car- 
thage College, Carthage, Illinois. 
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of Lutheran cooperation during Worlc 
War I through the Commission fo: 
Soldiers and Sailors Welfare (formec 
to provide military chaplains). In th 
early twenties it had undertaken ar 
active program of Lutheran Worl 
Service. Then, however, it went int 
a two-decade period of existence solel) 
as a central office for information, sta 
tistics, and research. 


From anger to love 


The 1944 call returned Empie a: 
head of LWA, the fund-raising di 
vision of the NLC’s relief work. I 
secured the money for Lutheran Worl: 
Relief, material aid arm of the NLC 

Lutherans who originally resistec 
LWA and LWR’s requests for round 
the-world works of mercy have gen 
erally come to see that they are essentia 
parts of the church’s work. Probabl; 
typical is a Pennsylvania husban« 
whose wife gave one of his suits t 
LWR. Despite the fact that he ha 
not worn it for two years, he wa 
furious. A short note, however, re 
ceived months later from a sufferin; 
Arab turned his anger to love. 

The note, scrawled with difficulty 
told how this Arab had discovered th 
name and address of the former owne 
in a pocket of the suit. The writer 
eldest son of a family whose fathe 
had been killed, stated that the sui 
had enabled him to work and ear 
enough to support the family. He ha 
difficulty finding words to express ade 
quately his thanks. : 

Asked if much of LWR’s shipmen 
are ever lost or turn up on the blac 
market, Dr. Empie replied, “The lo 
of our total shipments is less tha 
one-half of one per cent. Ninety-ni 
and one-half per cent of all the su 


slies have arrived and been dis- 
‘ributed.” 

He frequently checks in person to 
make certain that the supplies are not 
diverted from their destination. He 


tavels thousands of miles every year 


© oversee the various phases of NLC 
work. The busy church executive esti- 
mated that in 1954, a year of compar- 
itively little traveling for him, he 
covered at least 100,000 miles and 
pent about 200 days away from his 
1ome and office. 


Chain reaction 


As a result of his foreign wander- 
ngs, Dr. Empie has been able to alert 
American Christians to the urgent 
secessity for action on their part. 


“In Austria,” he reported after a 
tip, “I saw one barrack which con- 
ained a room 24 feet square in which 
counted 26 people, including 19 chil- 
‘ren. They had lived in that one room, 
iled on top of each other almost like 
ardines in a can, for over 18 months. 
“he army welfare worker told me that 
a that area 30 per cent of the chil- 
iren under 12 years of age already 
ad tuberculosis. Need? Why, it is 
ppalling! How could it be other- 
rise ?”” 

The resulting help through LWA 
nd LWR has set off a chain reaction. 
‘eople who were given relief and re- 
abilitated in body and soul have, in 
iany instances, responded by helping 
thers. In Bremen, for instance, Chris- 
ans who were formerly destitute 
emselves sent 50,000 food packages 
' their countrymen in East Germany 
st Christmas. 

Paul Empie’s eagerness to help the 
orld’s population doesn’t end with 

d packages and dollar bills. He 


has constantly been in the foreground 
of the refugee immigration situation, 
especially since the enactment of the 
1953 Refugee Relief Act. The act was 
supposed to admit 209,000 refugees 
and homeless people to the U.S. as 
non-quota immigrants over a period 
of three years. Only 9,704 had actually 
been admitted by December 1, 1954. 

Commenting on this trickle, Dr. 
Empie disclosed that government of- 
ficials had given assurance “that the 
bottlenecks in the operation of the act 
have been opened and that the flow 
of refugees in 1955 will increase con- 
siderably.” 

He went on to warn that the United 
States’ reputation would “continue to 
suffer through further denial of haven 
to qualified and deserving refugees 
for whom our government has ac- 
knowledged its fair share of inter- 
national responsibility. 

“Unless responsible government of- 
ficials can give solid assurances that 
the situation will be improved,” he 
said, “voluntary agencies like ourselves 
would be thoroughly justified in dis- 
continuing further cooperation.” 

This conclusion reflects considerable 
discouragement. The “reasonable por- 
tion” of Lutheran refugees among the 
total eligible under the law would be 
10,000 families or approximately 25,- 
000 individuals. 

According to Dr. Empie, repre- 
sentatives of the NLC have gone on 
record ‘‘indicating their judgment that 
ultimately the problem of surplus 
populations is a matter to be dealt 
with through permanent immigration 
laws and not through emergency legis- 
lations. . . . We are still of that con- 
viction.”’ 
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Son of Lutheran Pastor Charles 
Gideon Empie, Paul was born in St. 
Johnsville, N. Y., nine years after the 
turn of the century. Immediately fol- 
lowing his being graduated from 
Muhlenberg College in 1929, he en- 
tered Philadelphia Seminary. He was 
ordained three years later. Still not 
educationally satisfied, he went on to 
do graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania, serving at the same 
time as mission developer and, later, 
pastor of Prince of Peace Church. 

Never one to be content solely with 
academic persuits, Empie forgot his 
studies during Christmas vacation of 
his middle year at seminary long 
enough to keep an altar date with 
Kathrine Goodwin Smith. They now 
have three daughters, a home in Upper 
Montclair, N. J., and a Bucks County, 
Pa., farm that is staffed largely by dis- 
placed persons. 

An eager tennis player, Dr. Empie 
tries to get in a match or two wher- 
ever he may be. When he and his fel- 
low world traveler, Dr. O. Fred Nolde 
(director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs), 
meet in some foreign land a tennis 
match is sure to result. 


“Greta Garbo of the church” 


In spite of his vast knowledge and 
exceptional ability, Empie has re- 
mained a humble man, unwilling to 
discuss his achievements. So little is 
known about his exploits—other than 
what is given out as news releases— 
that he has been referred to as the 
“Greta Garbo of the church.” 

Perhaps the reason he does not 
blow his own horn results not so much 
from a retiring nature as from the fact 
that he has forgotten himself in the 
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large issues confronting the world. He 
is convinced that time is running out 


Military force, he contends, is only 
a stop-gap against atheistic commun. 
ism, crass materialism, and resurgent 
nationalism. In the long run the only 
hope of victory lies in. ideologica 
counter-attack, because “right ideas 
not bombs, must be used to overcome 
false ideas.” 


Few actions seem more fitted tc 
meet the false ideas with right one: 
than Lutheran World Action. Despite 
his other duties, Dr. Empie still tire- 
lessly serves as LWA director. 

“I'm helped by observation of oth 
ers in recent years who have lost every. 
thing, and still praised and_ trustec 
God,” he has written. “That deacones: 
at the Russian-ravished orphanage ir 
Slovakia; that Polish pastor in former 
East Prussia with his two motherles: 
daughters; that brilliant choir direc: 
tor and teacher with his class at the 
refugee barracks in Bavaria; that stu 
dent from the East Zone of Germany 
who had come to the Berlin Kirchentag 
and had to return to face his totali: 
tarian officials; that aged exiled bishor 
who, though in tiny, impoverishec 
quarters, refused to emigrate to the 
comfort of the New World, but pre 
ferred to stay until the end with the 
‘hard core’ remnant of his people : 
camps for whom every door remaine 
shut; and others too numerous to men 
tion. The test of their thanks was base 
not on things but on thoughts 
thoughts infused with an indestruct 
able dynamic faith...” 

That was scribbled down in tiny an 
hasty handwriting while the directo 
rode a rocking train across the App 
Jachians to another Lutheran Worl 


Action rally. Because it was the day 
defore Thanksgiving, he continued: 


“The things for which we are 
chankful are but the means to an end. 
The end is the demonstration of God's 
ove through our obedient use of his 
zifts. A refusal to share is a denial 
of faith. The roles of parties involved 
n sharing can change—the helped may 
ecome the helper; the helper may 
some day need help.” 


The man who has seen so much 
need, and translated so much faith 
nto action paused a little before he 
ontinued, “It isn’t important which 
‘nd of the line we are on. It’s only 

portant that we keep the witness of. 
5od’s love flowing. He eventually will 
‘ven things up! There is no end to 
€ process. It is inherent in—and in- 
teparable from—the practice of Chris- 
janity.”” 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Presentation of this topic is strictly 
leader's choice.” The leader may wish to 
nresent it all himself. Perhaps he will pre- 
er to take only the paragraphs about 
HEmpie, the man,’ and will ask another 
‘aguer to present the LWA sections. A 
»pic of this nature is open to several 
iethods. The method should be depen- 
ent upon the leader and the group. 


' Reading the topic from the printed page 
ill be easy on the leader and will en- 
ole the other leaguers to enjoy a nap, 
t won't be of interest or help to any- 
e. Try to use the article only as a guide; 
escuss it in your own words. 


Worship outline 


Hymn: "'O God of Mercy, God of Might’ 
(CSB 237) 

PSALM: 142 (read responsively) 

SCRIPTURE: Matthew 25:31-46 

PRAYER: 


O God, who has raised up leaders in every 
generation, who has always seen that a willing 
servant is provided to care for thy people, create 
within us a never-ending love for our brother, 
a love so strong that we shall willingly share 
what we have that he may be comforted. We 
who have been so richly blest ask that thou 
will equally bless our neighbor. Enable us to 
see the needs of others and grant us the wisdom 
and strength to help them. Cause us to follow 
the perfect example set by thy Son, Jesus, the 
Christ, in whose name we pray. Amen. 


HyMn: ‘May We Thy Precepts, Lord, Ful- 
fill.” (CSB 269) 
Topic: 
DIscussiON 
HyMn: “We Give Thee But Thine Own.” 
(CSB 387) 
Projects 

Before the meeting day, talk with your 
pastor and, if possible, your synod pres- 
ident. Find out what your local church 
and synod have done for LWA and LWR. 
Then, at the meeting, discuss with the 
group what additional aid the league might 
offer. Perhaps a canvass for usable clothing 
or for cash which can be converted into 
food and/or missionary supplies. 

You might be interested in some of the 
other agencies of the NLC. Perhaps you will 
want to devote an evening to one or all 
of these agencies. Your pastor can help 
you secure information, or write to the 
NLC office in New York (50 Madison 
Ave.). 

One of the most striking features in the 
life of Paul Empie has been his great con- 
cern for his neighbors and little concern 
for himself An evening devoted to the 
desirability of humility might not be a 
bad idea. 


@ Everything in creation obeys the law of love. There is no tree that bears 
fruit for its own use; the sun does not shine for itself. It is only man and 
the devil who in everything seek their own,—Anders Nygren. 
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They Were There 


In dramatic dialogue, writers of the gospels tell of 


their personal experiences with Jesus, the Saviour. 


By Lorin L. Spenny 
4 Daves following skit could be re- 


corded on tape or wire previous 
to the Luther League meeting and 
then played back at some point during 
the session. Or you might prefer to 
make it a ‘live’ program, using a 
microphone as a prop. 

The cast consists of four boys and 
two others who may be either boys or 
gitls. Speakers should be chosen to 
fit the characteristics of the parts. 
Matthew should be a talkative, folksy 
kind of person. Mark should be played 
by one who speaks and acts rapidly. 
Luke should exhibit polished expres- 
sion and sympathetic feelings. The 
character of John should be taken by 
one who is able to give a notion of 
preoccupation, of dreamy otherworld- 
liness. The other two characters are 
radio voices. 

Places are provided in the skit for 
open discussion on the thoughts 
brought out in the preceding char- 
acterization. Questions and discussion 
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should be encouraged. 

If the skit is pre-recorded, interest 
ing effects would be added by using 
background music in connection witl 
the beginning and end of each section 
closing with a chorus singing “A 
Mighty Fortress” or “Onward Chris 
tian Soldiers.” 

The following questions are sug 
gested for a general discussion at thi 
end. 


1. What is the meaning of the 
word ‘‘gospel’’? Why do we some 
times say, ‘The four gospels,” anc 
sometimes, “There is one gospel” ? 

2. Are you disturbed to hear tha 
the four gospel writers did not us 
the same ideas, or present identical in 
formation as they wrote about Jesus: 
Which one is true? Or are they al 
true ? 

3. Which one of the presentation 
makes you think that it is the mos 
valuable for interpreting Jesus in th 
American scene? 

4. Do you think of Jesus primaril 
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as affecting your life here or having to 
do mainly with your future life in 
heaven ? 

5. If you were one of the gospel 
writers and wanted to get your friends 
and neighbors to believe what you 
wrote, would you write like Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, or John? 

6. Do you think that Jesus and the 
disciples, if they lived on earth now, 
would use radio and television to 
spread the gospel? Would they use 
movies? Or would they go from house 
to house to call on people ? 

7. What could you do in your 
church to illustrate the meaning of the 
gospel that would be comparable to 
what Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
did ? 


The Skit 


ANNOUNCER: ‘This is Station 
W-L-L-A bringing you a special treat. 
With considerable effort we have 
turned back the time clock nearly 
2,000 years and our news commenta- 
tor, Mr. Gos. Pell, is prepared to in- 
terview four writers of the Christian 
past. We take pleasure in introducing 
to you Mr. Gos. Pell. 

Gos. PELL: Good evening. We 
have with us today four great men. 
Their writings have been studied, 
memorized, disputed, and made the 
basis of practical living for centuries. 
Here is our first celebrity. What is 
your name, sir? And your nationality ? 

MATTHEW: My name is Matthew. 
But in my earlier days I was called by 
my Hebrew name, Levi. I have always 
been proud of my Jewish blood. It 
was to my people, the Hebrews, that 
the eternal God gave his revelation. 

Gos. PELL: I take it that you al- 
ways lived in Palestine? 
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MaTTHEW: Well, no. I lived in 
Palestine all my life until after my 
Master’s resurrection. Then for some 
15 years I preached there in his name. 
But after that I travelled a great deal, 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, until he 
called me to him a second time. 

Gos. PELL: What was your occu- 
pation originally, Mr. Matthew? Were 
you a rabbi? 

MaTTHEW: Ah, no! In spite of my 
studies, I was not always faithful to 
my people. For a number of years | 
collected taxes from my people for 
the Romans. I blush for those days. I 
followed the habit of all publicans. I 
collected the taxes, and, as I sorrow 
to relate, some of this money went 
into my own pocket. I became a 
wealthy man. But there came an end 
to that. 

Gos. PELL: So I’ve heard. Won't 
you tell us about it. 

MATTHEW: It was a busy day at my 
office. But I was worried. I had over- 
charged one of my distant kinsman 
and then learned that he had to be- 
come a beggar in order to live. Also, 
one of my family was ill, and I began 
to wonder whether all my wealth was 
as valuable to me as I had thought. 
Then /e came to my collecting stall. 

Gos. PELL: Who is it that came ? 

MATTHEW: Jesus of Nazareth! That 
was the greatest day in my life. I had 
known him before. I knew of his rela- 
tives and I knew him to be clean and 
honorable, simple and loving. I 
yearned to be like him, When h 
looked into my eyes and said, “Levi, 
come follow me,” I knew there wa 
nothing else to do. I saw that th 
money that I had coveted was worth 
less. I was ready to give it all awa 
for his sake. 


Gos. PELL: Did you do so? Tell 
1s more. 


MATTHEW: Well, I provided for 
ny family. I kept some and gave it to 
our disciple band, and the rest I took 
sleasure in returning to those whom 
had overcharged. 


Gos. PELL: I suppose that they were 
urprised ! 

MATTHEW: Truly, they thought me 
lemented. But as I think of it, I really 
velieve that that was the time in my 
ife when I was most sane. 


Gos. PELL: That is a marvellous 
tatement. We shall have to meditate 
tpon that. And did you follow this 
esus ? 

MATTHEW: Yes, for three years af- 
erward we went up and down our 
and of Palestine. There were 12 of us 
resides the Master. After he was gone 
tom us, I wrote a book about him and 
is teachings. I collected all the stories 
‘f what he said from everywhere I 
ould. His words breathed the finest 
nd cleanest spirit of love I have ever 
veard, 

I shall never forget them. Since so 
any were said on a small mountain, 
arranged them as a sermon on a 
hount. 

| Gos. PELL: In addition to this ser- 
1on, what else impressed you about 
fis teaching ? 

MATTHEW: I was always attracted 
y what he called the “kingdom of 
-od.” A wonderful new thing it was 
~a spiritual kingdom in which he is 
uler. It is present now. Vastly dif- 
‘rent it is from the worldly kingdom 
* the Jews that so many of my people 
vere yearning for in those days. When 
2 directs our hearts, there is the 


kingdom of God. It goes beyond all 
other kingdoms and nationalities. It 
will be completed in eternity where 
Jesus shall be the ruler of all men 
forever. 


Gos. PELL: Isn’t there something 
else that marks your writings? Some- 
thing that has to do with your people? 

MATTHEW: Well, I always felt that 
I ought to write to attract my own 
people, the Jews. So as I looked at 
Jesus, I was always thinking of how 
he fulfilled the writings of our an- 
cient prophets. I wanted the Jewish 
people to see Jesus as fulfillment of 
these writings as I did. 

Gos. PELL: And where is this Jesus 
now ? 

MATTHEW: In spite of his great 
teachings he had enemies. They tried 
him and crucified him. It was wicked 
and cruel. But God could only be 
righteous, and he raised him from the 
dead. And so he lives and reigns to- 
day in heaven. But before he left, he 
made us the greatest of all promises. 
He gathered us together and told us 
that we were to go out into all the 
world and tell about what he had 
done. So—we have been doing that. 
He promised that he would always be 
with us. And he always has been. And 
so he will ever be with us, and with 
you. 

Gos. PELL: What a splendid book 
you have written. We thank you for 
your work, Mr. Matthew. By it we 
know this Christ who is with us al- 
ways, even to the end of the world. 

(Time out for discussion period) 

What started Matthew thinking of 
his wrong way of life? Could we leave 
our families and possessions to follow 
Christ as Matthew did? What did 
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Matthew’s friends think of him? 
What would our friends think of us? 
What impressed Matthew most about 
Jesus? For whom did Matthew write? 
What is the greatest of all promises ? 
(Back to the broadcast) 

ANNOUNCER: You have been list- 
ening to Station W-L-L-A. We con- 
tinue pow with Mr. Gos. Pell, as he 
speaks to great Christian writers of 
the past. 


Gos. PELL: Before me, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a younger man than our 
former speaker. He is rather nervous 
in his manner and gives us the feeling 
that we must hurry before time runs 
out. We shall speak to him. Good 
evening sir. What is your name? 

Mark: My name is John Mark. 

Gos. PELL: We know you as a 
Jewish writer, Is that fact correct? 

Mark: Only partly. My father, who 
named me Marcus, or Mark, was a 
Roman. My mother was Jewish and 
owned property in Jerusalem. I was 
reared in a wealthy home. I got my 
religious background from my moth- 
ers Jewish family. But I cannot stand 
a constant worrying about details as 
fulfillment of prophecy, exacting data, 
or childish stories. What I want is 
practical information. That, I suppose, 
I receive from my Roman father. 
Many of my friends are Romans. 

Gos. PELL: Well, I can see why 
your book is the shortest of the four 
gospels. You are a man in a hurry. 

Mark: That’s right! 

Gos. PELL: Tell me, now, you wrote 
a book about Jesus of Nazareth. Did 
you ever meet him? 

Mark: ‘Yes, indeed! He and his 
disciples met in the upper room in 
our Jerusalem home many times. And 
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the church in its early days met ther 
too. I had many friends among Jesus 
disciples. I particularly liked Simo 
Peter. We spent much time togethe 

Gos. PELL: I can see that Peter’ 
impatience and your restlessness woul 
be kindred. Were you very old whe 
you knew Jesus? é 


Mark: No, only a child! On th 
night he was betrayed I was with hi 
One of the guards almost caught m 
but when he took hold of my tuni 
I slipped out of it and ren away hom 
I saw Jesus after the resurrection a 
others did, and I pledged to him m 
loyalty. In my own restless way I hav 
been trying to be faithful. 


Gos. PELL: Simon Peter probabl 
told you much about the Master. 

Mark: Yes, and so did Saul, I mea 
Paul, and my cousin Barnabas. In fa 
I travelled with the latter for a tim 
But part of the time we could n 
understand one another. It seemed t 
me that we should present the Ma 
ters gospel more forcefully to th 
Roman centers of population. In the 
powerful way the Romans could ta 
our gospel and make it very practica 
Think of the millions who need i 
healing all over the Roman world 
all over the whole world. But Pa 
always insisted on beginning with t 
Jews in the synagogues. He would di 
pute with them for hours. Then 
would have to give up and go to t 
Gentiles anyway. 

Gos. PELL: I see. So you feel th 
the greatness of the Master lay in h 
marvelous deeds. That must be t 
reason why you told about his ma 
miracles in your book. 

Mark: Yes, that’s the reason. 

Gos. PELL: Is it also the reason w 


vou did not tell anything about Jesus’ 
hildhood or his genealogy ? 

MaRK: Yes. The world needs a man 
of great deeds and power, and it needs 
‘or him to exhibit those to it. Why 
yay attention to the incidents of a 
thildhood? It is enough to know 
what Jesus did and the fact that he 
works with us today confirming our 
nessage and illuminating it with mod- 
sm. miracles of love and service. 

_ Gos. PELL: Thank you for telling 
is about yourself. We shall remember 
‘ou as we read your book, the shortest 
if the four gospels. 

| (Time out for a discussion period) 
What are the characteristics of 
Mark’s gospel? What was Mark's 
rledge to Jesus? Should we make the 
ame pledge? To whom did Paul 


preach first ? 
(Back to the broadcast) 

ANNOUNCER: This is Station 
W-L-L-A. You have been listening to 
some interviews of interesting Chris- 
tian writers by Mr. Gos. Pell, special 
commentator on religious life. And 
now again we return to Gos. Pell, who 
is ready with another writer. 

Gos. PELL: I see near me another 
writer of note whom we shall want 
to interview. He is slight in stature, 
is dressed nicely ,and appears to be 
middle-aged. His brow is wrinkled 
from study. His sharp eyes and nose 
make him look extraordinarily inter- 
ested in anything near him. Good eve- 
ning, sir. And what is your name? 

LUKE: Good evening. My name is 
Luke. 


relationships 


Christian faith 


arthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
ettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
‘artwick College, Oneonta, N.Y. 

enoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. 
{arion College, Marion, Virginia 
lidland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
fuhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 
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Gos. PELL: Luke. I remember that 
name. You are a writer. But also you 
are a physician. Are you not? 

LUKE: Yes. I have studied medi- 
cine under many scholars and doctors 
of the Greek world, and I have prac- 
ticed the art of healing in many places 
far from my home in Antioch. 

Gos. PELL: You have travelled 
much then ? 

LUKE: Yes. Even before I travelled 
for the Savior of mankind I was in- 
timately acquainted with many cities 
and countries. It always inspired me to 
see how much our Greco-Roman world 
is a unit. Fine roads—arts and litera- 
ture—schools and universities—gov- 
ernments and commerce—slaves and 
freemen—philosophers and warriors 
—common men and women. Each one 
has his little part in the life of the 
world. And each is a child of a divine 
Father. 

Gos. PELL: To hear you speak it 
seems that you are interested in every- 
thing. No wonder the book that you 
wrote about Jesus is so complete. 


LuKE: Well, I had many friends 
among the people who lived with 
Jesus, people who were eyewitnesses 
to his life and work. I° knew his 
mother and a number of the women 
members of the early church. I knew 
the disciples, and I was greatly at- 
tracted to Paul. I travelled with him 
several years and had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the church grow. 

Gos. PELL. What really started you 
writing ? 

LUKE: I have a friend. Theophilus 
is his name, who wrote to me and 
asked many questions. So I wrote my 
books as letters to him. After I wrote 
one about the life of Jesus, he wanted 
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to know about the results of the Mas- 
ter’s work, so I wrote another called 
the Acts of the Apostles. 


Gos. PELL: And you do write very 
well! Your stories are beautifully told. 
We are glad also that you recorded 
something about Jesus’ birth and his 
trip to Jerusalem at the age of 12. 

LUKE: Those were dramatic oc- 
casions. It seems to me that through 
these stories, through the songs that 
people sang, and through the great 
parables of the Master, we can relate 
him to all the finest expressions of 
God’s love, direct or indirect. There 
is beauty, wisdom, love— he belongs 
to all that is good. 

Gos. PELL: You do not sound like 
some other writers that would like to 
confine Jesus to his Jewish people. 

LuKE: No. One dare not under- 
estimate what God had done by means 
of the Jews. But I believe he had a 
purpose in doing what he did. He 
wanted to use them as instruments i 
his hands to bring his love to al 
people. Jesus, as a Savior from sin 
should be a Savior for all mankind 
How wonderful that is! 

Gos. PELL: And it gives the Jew 
a great place of responsibility, but i 
also gives us, as Gentiles, an equall 
large responsibility. No one can escap 
it. We must join hands with all wh 
would serve this Lord. 

Luke: And that service is that i 
his name we are to preach the goo 
news to the poor—to proclaim releas 
to the captives and recovering of sigh 
to the blind, to set at liberty thos 
that are oppressed. 

Gos. PELL: True. And this is th 
will of God. Thank you, Dr. Luke 
for talking to us. We are glad that s 
much of your busy life as a physicia 


vas given to spreading the gospel of 
esus. 
(Time out for discussion) 

What are the characteristics of 
uke’s gospel? To whom was it ad- 
Iressed ? What else did Luke write? 
What people did Luke hope to reach 
vith the good news? How did God 
vant to use the Jews? How can he 
se us? 

(Back to the broadcast) 

ANNOUNCER: This is Station 

W-L-L-A. You are listening to a series 
f interviews of gospel writers by our 
enowned religious news analyst, Mr. 
x08. Pell. He is about to speak to 
ie last of these writers today. 
Gos. PELL: Before me is a young 
1an who seems quite pre-occupied. 
1 his hand is a sandwich, but he has 
opped eating and is staring off into 
sace, forgetful of the food. IJ shall 
y to attract his attention. I say there! 
isten to me! 

JOHN: Hmmmm. 

Gos. PELL: I am speaking to you. 
an you talk with us awhile on 
7-L-L-A? 

JOHN: I don’t know. I’m very busy. 
;am thinking. 

Gos, PELL: We'd like to have you 
ik to us about Jesus, you know! 
JOHN: About Jesus! Oh, then, that’s 
i right. For it is he of whom I am 
inking. He fills all the world, the 
tth—the heavens—! 

Gos. PELL: Indeed! We have been 
Iking to some of your friends, Mat- 
tew, Mark, and Luke. You recall 
sem. 

JOHN: Oh yes. Marvelous men. 
reat writers. Devout believers in the 
ay. I used to know Matthew very 
Il. We were of the disciple band, 
know. 


Gos. PELL: Yes, we know. I take 
it you are not in constant contact with 
one another. 


JOHN: No. I am not impressed with 
Jesus in the same way they are. Jesus 
is of heaven. And their words of him 
are so earthly. I’ve had my share of 
earthly things. I was a fisherman, you 
know. Dirty, smelly task, a fisher- 
man’s. and I’ve seen the time I was 
seeking earthly power. And I’ve used 
my position as an honorable Jew to 
take care of my friends. But I’m a dif- 
ferent man now! That which is most 
visionary is most real. That which is 
most celestial is the most important to 
the world. That which inspires the 
soul is the most practical for hands 
and feet. 

Gos. PELL: It seems that you are 
seeing something I have not seen. 

JOHN: Yes, it is always so. Men 
criticize my books because they are 
different. The story I wrote about 
Jesus—the letters I wrote to my 
friends—the prophecy of the great 
battles of the world order . . . they 
are what I see. But others do not 
see them. At least they do not see 
them as I do. 

Gos. PELL: And that is the reason 
that you feel that the other gospel 
writings are not adequate ? 

JoHN: Yes. They do not bring out 
the paradoxes in his gospel. Jesus is 
the Son of God. He came to us from 
heaven. But he is also the Son of Man! 
I know his mother and his brethren. 
Jesus came to found a heavenly king- 
dom. But he founded it on earth! 
Jesus taught that we should enjoy 
food, drink, weddings, worship, flow- 
ers, life. But we should enjoy these 
things through him! He is the bread 
of life. He is the water of life. He is 
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the way, the truth, and the life. Jesus 
worked, but he taught that we should 
escape from the world and rest! Jesus 
was in the midst of turmoil, but he 
was the spirit of peace. He performed 
miracles, but they pointed to the mir- 
acles of the soul. He died a terrible 
death, but he rose again to life for- 
ever. He is all over the world, but he 
is also”here with us. His kingdom is 
ever losing the battles of life, but 
winning the war with man’s old en- 
emy, Satan. 

Gos. PELL: Yes, the church ever 
suffers. But the Lord ever redeems it. 

JoHN: He said: “I am the resur- 
rection and the life. He that believeth 
on me hath everlasting Life.” 


Gos. PeLL: And so we believe on 
him, 

JoHN: And so we must believe on 
him. I put that in my book. 


Gos. PELL: Did you always so un- 
derstand him ? 

JoHN: Truly, no. I have always 
yearned for someone like him, I joined 
the movement of John the Baptist be- 
cause I thought he was the One. Even 
when Jesus came to Capernaum and 
called my brother James and myself, 
I was not really sure of him. We had 
to be called twice. Finally, after. sev- 
eral years, our eyes were opened so 
that when he was lost in order to be 
found—when he died in order to live 
—then I knew this was he. God had 
expressed his love to us all in him. 
What wonderful days we had as we 
tried out the new spiritual power on 
the world of sinning men. 

Gos. Pett: And you served him 
longest of any of the disciples. 

JoHN: Yes, I witnessed to him 
until I was nearly 100 years old. For 
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many years I was in Ephesus. Later, 
my enemies sent me away to a little 
island called Patmos. Poor fools! They 
oe they could separate me from 
life. 

Gos. PELL: And then you wrote of 
the faith of the church! 

JOHN: Aye! When my eyes were so 
dim I could scarcely see, God gave me 
eyes to see that which was to come. 
Where the kingdoms of the world, 
wittingly or not, were to become the 
kingdom of our Lord, and he should 
reign for ever and ever, King of kings 
and Lord of lords. Go and tell all you 
meet: There is hope for man. There is 
a Savior for earthborn creatures. There 
is a Master to follow. There is a Lord 
for whom one may live eternally. This 
we believe. Now witness to it! Make 
it the living faith of all men. Then 
shall our faith come true, for it has 
been given to us by the God of truth 
and love. 

Gos. PELL: God be praised for hi 
revelation to us. 

JOHN: Amen and amen. 

Gos. PELL: Thank you, John, be 
loved of the Lord, for pointing ou 
to us the realities of our lives. W 
shall now not walk by sight, but b 
faith. Your book we shall honor, fo 
it shall be an agency whereby w 
know him. 

ANNOUNCER: You have been li 
tening to an interview of some revere 
Christian writers. If you enjoyed th 
program do not forget to indicate 
at your next opportunity to give t 
the Lord's work. And may it be sai 
that the views and convictions of th 
program are definitely the views an 
convictions of this station. Statio 
W-L-L-A now signing off. 

(Strains of “Onward Christian Soldiers’ 


eaguers prepare tasty meal of jungle stew to be cooked slowly over an open fire. 


Hobo Party 


Vagabonds earn their ‘mess’ by spring cleaning the church 


By Eugene Roberson 


Di league wants to do something 
different, so for May we have 
‘cided to sponsor a work and play 
yy. We plan to do odd jobs around 
e church. And to make the jobs more 


fun we shall dress as hoboes and 
award a prize for the best costume at a 
jungle stew party afterwards. 

In the Northwest, April and May 
offer the best time to plant flowers, 
to get lawns in shape, to do spring 


cleaning in the church. 
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When we arrive at the church, our 
league advisor will assign various 
groups of leaguers jobs to do. We plan 
to have our Hobo Day on a Saturday 
afternoon. 


The jungle stew session could be 
held either outside or inside. To make 
it more realistic, however, it should 
be held outside, weather permitting. 
We plan to have our stew at a small 
park just outside of Centralia. Also, to 
make it even more realistic, we shall 
get hold of a big pot to cook the stew 
in over a camp fire. 

Perhaps some of you want to know 
what a jungle stew is. Well, each per- 
son brings a part of the stew. For 
instance, Joe brings the meat; Pete, the 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 


tion at both graduate and un- 

dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, 
N. Y 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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@ Eugene Roberson, Centralia, 
Wash., is one of the two recreation 
secretaries of the Pacific Luther 
League. 


cabbage; Ann, the bread; Sandy, the 
butter, and so forth. The leaguers car 
double up on some of the things 
necessary. The stew is cooked just li. 
any other stew after all the ingredient 
are assembled. 

After the stew is eaten, we plan t 
give a prize to the best over-all ho 
dress and a prize to the best boy hot: 
and the best girl hobo. This prize coul« 
be a tin can trophy. 

As soon as the prize is awarded, w 
shall have someone lead us in song 
we like to sing around the camp fire 


Scavenger hunt 


However, there are several game 
leaguers could play. One is to have 
scavenger hunt. If the jungle stew 1 
held outside each leaguer could get dif 
ferent kinds of leaves, flowers, and s: 
forth. If the party is held in town th 
leaguers could get pins, buttons, shc 
laces, etc., from the surroundir’ 
homes. 

Also, another game that could b 
played in town is to have the league? 
line up in two groups sitting acros 
from each other. At each end of th 
rows put a chair and a broom. In th 
center have a knotted towel. After e2~ 
group has numbered, the leader ca: 
a number from each side and the tw 
leaguers called try to sweep the tow’ 
under the chair legs. 

Another game that everyone kno 
is baseball. If there is a field nearb 
the leaguers could choose sides a 
play for a while. If there are n 
enough to have teams, play work-up. 


REVIEWS. 


ioux warrior Victor Mature weighs life of Ray Danton. Filmed in Black Hills of 
yuth Dakota, the Universal-International pix also stars Suzan Ball, John Lund. 


é 
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,lt’s refreshing to find a sympa- 
actic portrayal of the American In- 
jan, even though it deals primarily 
sith those tragic declining years of 
% once mighty Sioux nation and its 
‘reat warrior chief. 

Admirably fitting the part is Vic- 
or Mature, with Suzan Ball as his 
“fe, and John Lund as their white 
»iénd. Close attention to historical ac- 
utacy pays off in exciting action 
nes, interspersed with tribal and 
ily life sequences. Filmed in the 
lack Hills region of South Dakota 
,CinemaScope and Technicolor. 


Also noted... 


RUN FOR Cover (Paramount). 
es Cagney, a man who has known 


American Indians Get Accurate Portrayal in “Crazy Horse” 


injustice, tries his hand at redeeming 
the town ward, but it doesn’t quite 
come off; John Derek is just a bad 
penny. From an unassuming beginning 
this tight little western builds well to 
its climax. VistaVision and Techni- 
color. 


ASSIGNMENT CHILDREN. A salute 
to Danny Kaye and for an engaging 
short subject dealing with the United 
Nations committee UNICEF's efforts 
to help nations help themselves in the 
fight against children’s diseases. Nar- 
rated by Danny it gives a token picture 
of the worldwide program with scenes 
from his trip of last year to India, 
Japan, Burma, and Thailand, Techni- 
color. 


BT) 


Rock Hudson makes daring break for lib- 
erty in film shot entirely in Ireland. 


Architect’s Drawing of New 
Monroe Auditorium 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 
A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


Voict R. CROMER, President 
Hickory, North Carolina 
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Captain Lightfoot 
(Universal-International) 


With the scenic splendor of al 
Ireland as background, and (up front) 
a stirring tale of patriot forces of « 
century ago engaged in struggle witl 
the English invader, this adventure 
spectacle in CinemaScope and Techni 
color is right for Rock Hudson, Bar 
bara Rush, and Jeff Morrow, anc 
(made) right for you! 

Lots of action in colorful costume 
and uniforms of the period, with evet 
a song from Rock, an old folk tune 
Daring prison escape is but one 0 
many exploits in which Rock and Jef 
(Barbara’s father) excel. Rock anc 
Barbara do all right in the romance de 
partment, too. 


Many Rivers to Cross (M-G-M) 


The studio which last year gave u 
Seven Brides for Seven Brother 
brings us here another choice bit 0: 
early Americana. Good for a laugh « 
minute, it packs a whirlwind finisl 
that will leave you limp! 

Bob Taylor, a likely looking trappe 
who yearns for the wide open spaces 
is a goner from the first momen 
Eleanor Parker lays eyes on him. Bu 
there’s a long row to hoe before sh 
nails him and an even longer row be 
fore she housebreaks him! In th 
meantime all sorts of fisticuffs enlives 
the scene, plus several encounters witl 
“injuns” too, but somehow they al 
ways turn out real hilarious. 

No musical this, just  straigh 
comedy with the slapstick touc 
You'll have a ball... . Victor McLa 
len is Eleanor’s father. CinemaScop 
and Eastman Color. 

—EuGENE HOEFTMA 
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New Eisenberg Book Gives ‘A-to-Z’ Directions for a Party 


HOW TO HELP FOLKS HAVE 
FUN. By Helen and Larry Eisen- 
berg. New York: Association Press. 
$1.00. 64 pages. 


Have you ever watched a “leader of 
fun’’ in action, and then asked your- 
self: “What makes him so well-liked 
—so popular?” If this has been your 
experience, no doubt you have noted 
some of the following trade marks of 
the recreation leader: 


He is well-prepared. He knows that 
it takes more than just practice and ex- 
perience to lead a successful recrea- 
tion program. It takes plenty of hard 
work, planning in advance. 

He is group-minded. He does not 
try to “run” the crowd, but is guided 
by their wishes. 

He likes people. He is tactful. He is 
understanding and friendly. He recog- 
nizes that people are different. 

He has valuable personal qualifwa- 
tions and characteristics. He has poise 
—he is not thrown off balance by little 
irritations. He has humility—he is con- 
fident, but not cocky; and he is not 
afraid to admit that he doesn’t know 
everything about the business! 

These are some of the matters fea- 


tured in the introductory chapter of 
Helen and Larry Eisenberg’s latest 
recreation volume. How to Help Folks 
Have Fun is the most recent addition 
to “The Leadership Library” family, a 
series being published by Association 
Press. 

One of the most delightful features 
about the volume is that it tells a green- 
horn party chairman—and his commit- 
tee—exactly what to do from the time 
of the appointment until the party or 
recreation hour has been labeled “'suc- 
cessful!’ 


Items adequately covered are: How 
does a leader plan for a specific party ? 
What are some general planning 
pointers ? How do you begin? How is 
the planning for an event lined up? 
In addition to the answers to these 
questions, there is a 25-page section 
entitled ‘“A Stockpile of Ideas.” 

One of the most frequent inquiries 
that comes to our office is worded 
something like this: ‘I have been ap- 
pointed chairman of the recreation 
hour for our conference Luther League 
rally. Please tell me what to do. I 
don’t know where to start.” 

Instead of spelling it out, step by 
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step, for such inquirers in the days to 
come, we shall aces each such writer 
to remove from his or her pocketbook 
the top-layer one-dollar bill, and pur- 
chase How to Help Folks Have Fun. 


LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


Look to the Orient 


FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM IN- 
DIA, PAKISTAN AND _ CEY- 
LON. By Irene Wells and Jean 
Bothwell. New York: Friendship 
Press. 48 pages. 50c. 

To know the lighter side of their 
lives, as revealed in their festivals, is 
one of the best ways to become better 
acquainted with the people of India, 
Pakistan, or Ceylon. 


Fun and Festival provides this op- 
portunity—games and music (“Song 
of India” is beautiful), stories and 
poems, foods (the pilaw recipe is 
mouth-watering!), costumes and 
drama; plus “Resources,” chock-full 
of additional helps—which, IF WE 
WILL BUT USE THEM, will contribute 
to a growing acquaintance between 
East and West and to world brother- 
hood and peace. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Fully accredited Lutheran liberal 
arts college. Teacher training, 
cooperative programs, medical 
technology, 2 and 4 year secre- 
tarial Modern dormitories. 
Write Director of Admissions. 
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Fun and Festival is terrific. Add i 
to your library! 
—Kay SHERIFF 
Racine, Wis. 


THIS IN INDIA, PAKISTAN, ANL 
CEYLON. By Constance M. Hal 
lock. New York: Friendship Press 
25 pages. 50c. 

This Is an excellent book, makins 
you feel you are 77 these countries! 

This Is a most vivid presentation o: 
history, economy, current events, anc 
religious problems of these peoples 
causing you to feel a compulsion to dc 
all you can to help them know Christ 

This Is a ‘field white unto the har 

vest.” It is spinetingling to read o 

those who have accepted Christ as th« 

way; to know that “the church, . . 

is the greatest gift, for the church o 

Jesus Christ is the body through whicl 

the kingdom of God must advance it 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon”. 

—Kay SHERIFF 

Racine, Wis. 


Luther’s determined woman 
KATHERINE, WIFE OF LUTHER 

By Clara Seuel Schreiber. Philadel 

phia: Muhlenberg Press. 232 pages 

$2.75. 

“Kate was halfway down the wind 
ing stairway. She turned back to fac 
him when she reached the threshold 
‘It must be a man of strong character, 
she said rapidly, ‘like Dr. Martin Lu 
ther. I'd marry him any day. Or a 
least a man I could look up to—lik 
yourself. But Glatz! Never!’ With 
slam of the door she was gone, stum 
ling along the rough uneven footway. 

Sounds like a pretty determine 
kind of a person, doesn’t she? Wel 
she was. And she needed to be b 


cause she became Katherine, wife of 
Luther. 

This is the heart-warming story of a 
girl who fell in love with the man 
who was responsible for her escape 
from a convent. It is the story of her 
home life with Luther, their children, 
and the many people who crowded 
into their home. It is the story of 
Katherine’s heartbreak at the death of 
her beloved Martin. 

This story of “Master Kate” as Lu- 
ther called her, will be enjoyed by all, 
but especially by teen-agers. They will 
take to Kate’s enthusiastic and lovable 
spirit. 

—VELMA POMRENKE 
Ruxton, Md. 


Heroes of God 


DAVID, WARRIOR OF GOD. By 
Juanita Jones. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. 155 pages. $2.00. 


SIMON PETER, FISHER OF MEN. 
By Albert N. Williams. New York: 
Association Press. 159 pages. $2.00. 


These two interesting and inspiring 
diographies are in the “Heroes of 
Sod” series, issued by the Publication 
Department of the National Council 
of YMCA’s. Written for teenagers, 
they vividly depict the lives of re- 
igious leaders. 

David begins with the shepherd boy 
who asks Saul’s permission to kill the 
giant, Goliath. After the death of 
ing Saul and of Jonathan, who is a 
great friend to David, David is made 
xing. 

_ But a few years later David com- 

mits a great sin. He wishes another 
an’s wife for himself. For Bath- 
iheba, David has her husband, Uriah, 
illed. 


Later Absalom, a son of David, 
tries to gain control of the kingdom. 
He is killed in the attempt. 

King David, the shepherd king, 
later anoints Solomon to be the next 
king. David dies peacefully. 

Simon Peter relates the story of a 
fisher of men. You are there as Peter 
stands at the side of the Master. You 
are there as Peter preaches the gospel. 
Yes, you are there at the trial of Jesus. 
You seem to be a part of the story as 
Peter denies his Lord. And finally 
you are with the others at the cross 
on which Christ gives his life for us. 

—DAVE KAHLENBERG 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last two 
years of high school; first two years of college. 
Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 


nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 


JouHn H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 

veloping the best capabilities of its students 

and for graduating Christian men and wom- 
en who make good 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Learning to Listen Is a Requirement for Advanced Prayer 


By Russell Frank Auman 


A POPULAR magazine recently car- 
ried the presumably humorous 
statement that a woman’s chin is the 
nearest thing to perpetual motion in 
the world. The humor could probably 
be no less truthfully applied to the 
male of the species. Certainly the great 
majority of us talk too much and think 
too little. When it comes to the Bible 
we read too much and meditate too 
little. And as for prayer we petition 
too much and listen too little. 


Three levels of prayer 

There are three levels of prayer: (1) 
The monologue, in which we do all 
the talking and God, we hope, listens. 
(2) The dialogue, in which man and 
God converse with each other, in liv- 
ing fellowship. (3) Back to the mono- 
logue again, in which God does the 
talking and we listen. 

Prayer at its most elementary and 
primitive level falls within the first 
of these classes. In times of crisis men 
cry out to God in prayers of petition 
instinctively. 

But there are those who have ad- 
vanced in the spiritual life to the sec- 
ond level. They not only ask God for 
things. They praise him and hallow 
his Name. And they sincerely seek 
God’s will and way for them. They not 
only talk to him, but they wait for his 
answer. 

There is another level of prayer, 
however, in which the soul is lifted 
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out of all concern for material and 
physical gifts and seeks but one reality 
—to be completely possessed by God; 
to be so lost in him that the soul has 
but one desire, to love him and enjoy 
him forever, 

The most Christlike souls in all the 
ages have discovered that the key to 
this third level of prayer is the fine 
art of silence. 


Afraid of our thoughts 


It is not easy for most people to 
learn to be silent in God’s presence. 
We live in a day when we feel that 
something must be going on in our 
lives during all of our waking hours. 
Radio and TV forever blast into our 
ears, even during study or during our 
prayer time. We seem to be frightened 
at the thought of spending a little 
time in silent meditation upon God. 
We are afraid about where our 
thoughts will lead us. 

Yet those who know what they are 
talking about insist that we shall never 
climb any spiritual heights until we 
have learned how to meditate in silenc 
in the presence of God. The first ste 
towards inner peace and quiet for mos 
of us is to hold our peace more fre 
quently and to better purpose 1 
ordinary life. 


A woman who had found the wa 
of silence said of herself, “When I wa 
a little girl my mother taught me th 
arnica was good for bruised flesh an 
silence was good for a bruised sou 


ind she made me apply both whenever 
1eeded.”” Such homely wisdom has 
nore to do with our communion with 
sod than we may imagine. The soul 
hat knows how to be silent amidst 
he ordinary troubles of life is the soul 
hat will most readily master the art 
of spiritual silence. Certainly we can 
not hear the voice of God speaking to 
our souls until we cease our chattering 
ind listen. Prayer at its best is fellow- 
hip with God in the holy silences in 
which he speaks and we listen. 


We begin this month a series of 
daily Bible readings that will cover the 
ife of Christ, beginning with the ac- 
‘ount of the boy Jesus in the temple. 
The selections are longer for the most 
yart than they have been in recent 
nonths, but I believe you would want 
t that way in the interest of a more 
mmoothly connected account. Take 
ime to meditate on God’s Word each 
lay. Listen for what he says to you. 
7ollow his guidance without question 
wt doubt. 


May 1—Luke 2:41-50. Also where a 
youth can find himself. 

ay 2—Luke 2:51-52. How a Naz- 
areth youth grew up. 

ay 3—Luke 3:1-18. John prepares 
_ the way for Jesus. 

ay 4—Matthew 3:13-17. The seal 
of God’s approval. 

ay 5—Matthew 4:1-11. When the 
' Word defeated the devil. 

May 6—John 1:29-36. “Behold the 
Lamb of God.” 

May 7—John 1:37-42. 
him to Jesus.” 

ay 8—John 1:43-51. 
whom is no deceit. 
ay 9—John 2:1-11. Do whatever he 
tells you. 


“He brought 


A man in 


May 10—John 2:12-25. Preserve the 
sacredness of God’s house. 

May 11—John 3:1-21. The way to 
spiritual insight. 

May 12—John 3:22-36. My self must 
give way to his self. 

May 13—John 4:5-42. The woman 
who “changed the subject.” 

May 14—John 4:43-54. When we 
take Jesus at his word. 

May 15—Luke 4:16-30. “‘Joseph’s 
son” visits the home town. 

May 16—Luke 4:3-37. A tilt with a 
demon in church. 

May 17—Luke 4:38-44. Sunrise in 
the desert. 


May 18—Matthew 4:18-22. Leave 
everything to fish for men. 
May 19—Matthew 4:23-25. The 


Great Healer. 

May 20—Matthew 5:21-12. The lad- 
der to happiness. 

May 21—Matthew 5:13-16. Let your 
light shine for him. 
May 22—Matthew 5:17-24. 
greatness in his kingdom. 
May 23—Matthew 5:25-30. The lust- 
ful look. Shun it! 

May 24—Matthew 5:31-37. A simple 
“yes” is enough. 

May 25—RMatthew 5:38-48. Do you 
love your enemy? Why? 

May 26—Matthew 6:1-6. Boasting ill 
becomes true religion. 


True 


May 27—Matthew 6:7-15. ‘Pray 
then like this.” 
May 28—Matthew 6:16-18. Chris- 


tian acts are not for show. 
May 29—Matthew 6:19-21. Where’s 
your heart ? 


May 30—Matthew 6:22-24. Keep 
your eyes on Jesus. 
May 31—Matthew 6:25-34. All 


things are yours when you seek 
Christ first. 
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CLATTER BY CONRAD, JR. 


LLA’s Convention in Ann Arbor Is Gonna Be a BIG Event 


Go in every 24 moons, the Lu- 
ther League of America goes in 
for a BIG event. If you haven't already 
guessed what it is, then, we shall take 
space to surprise you with the answer: 
LLA’s biennial convention. 

Webster, our most reliable definer 
of words, submits the following def- 
initions for the word BiG: “Large in 
size, important, great and magnani- 
mous. 

For the next few paragraphs, let’s 
see if we are correct in classifying the 
forthcoming LLA convention, to be 
held on the campus of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Aug. 15-20, 
as something BIG! 

1) It will be /arge in size. Two 
years ago, 1,975 delegates and visitors 
registered for the Miami University 
convention. Conservative estimates put 
the University of Michigan convention 
registration around the 2,300 mark. 

2) It will be an smportant conven- 
tion. Important means “‘significant,” 
and anything that is significant must 
have consequences. To state it other- 
wisely, the 60th anniversary conven- 
tion will be a gathering of youth 
aimed at truth avd consequences. For 
where there is truth, there must be 
consequences. Where there is truth in 
word and worship, dramatics and dis- 
cussions, consequences—better known 
by the term “‘results’”—must follow. 
If we could not count on valuable con- 
sequence at the University of Michi- 
gan, it would be stupid to round up so 
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many youth for such a convention. 

3) It will be a great convention. 
Great means “‘flavored with distinc- 
tion.” It takes real, consecrated men 
and women of distinction to make a 
convention distinctive—and there will 
be more than 75 of them on hand to 
guide youth in workshops, discussion 
sessions, and addresses. 

4) It will be a magnanimous con- 
vention. Magnanimous means “great 
of mind” and “‘noble of soul.” 

We have never heard of anyone 
taking off for an LLA convention just 
for the meals—although we had some 
‘A’-No. 1 victuals at lowa University 
in 1951 and at Miami University in 
1953. And the same sort has been 
menu-ed for the University of Michi- 
gan. 

We have been told by many youth, 
however, that they take in a conven- 
tion for the purpose of filling their 
minds with great thought-food and 
their souls with noble spirit-food. 

The agenda of the University o 
Michigan convention is packed wit 
plenty of both. 

Gobs of promotional materials ar 
available—just for the asking. Ther 
are flyers, bulletins, posters, colore 
slides, and registration blanks. The 
may be obtained from LLA headquar 
ters. 

We're still of the same opinion wit 
which we began this column: LLA’ 
forthcoming convention is gonna be 
BIG event! 
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